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ADDRESS TO OUR READ ERS. 


Some of you, dear friends, haye communed 
with us in the columns of the Nonconformist, 
week by week, since April 14, 1841; many of 
you for a score of years, or more; most of you, 
perhaps, have much more recently joined the 
circle of our readers; all of you, or nearly all, 
will be aware that it is our custom, at the 
opening of each succeeding volume, to draw 
aside the editorial curtain, to come to the front 
and address a few personal words to you, and 
to wish you, as we do now, a Happy New 
Lear 

Age claims the privilege of looking back. 
We do so, for this reason among others, that 
we may be duly grateful. Have we not reason? 
Has not the enterprise with which we identified 
our journal at its commencement, arduous and 
almost hopeless as At then seemed, marvellously 
prospered? Has it not reached a position 
which, thirty y ago, it would have been 
deemed Quixotic to anticipate? It has been 
our lot to cast seed into the ground,“ 


— — — ee — oe — — att 


with your countenance, that we may not be 
weary or disheartened. Overlepk our imperfec- 
tions. Cheer us in tho struggle, so that if the 
Master see fit, we may rejoice together at its 
close. God be with you. Farewell! 


Eccltsinstical Affairs, 


— 


MR. BRIGHT ON PREACHING AND 
PREACHERS, | 


Iiow many a preacher in listening to Mr. 
Bright’s sonorous sentences and feeling the 
thrill of sympathetic emotion which ran 
through some great political meeting under 
the great orator’s denunciations of national 
wrongs, has felt a regretful longing as he com- 
pared his present experience with memories or 
anticipations of Sunday exercises. How stir- 
ring, how inspiring, the quick eager interest of 
the political assembly—all alive with a strug- 
gling passion of present need and rising deter- 
mination! How enervating, how depressing in 
the sacred meeting, on the other hand, seemed 
the quiet decorous pretence jof a reverence 
difficult to distinguish from polite indifference ! 
What was the reason of the difference? It 
could not surely lie in the subjects treated. 
There must be something in the difference of 
treatment; and, if so, how valnable would be 
any hint from this great master of oratory. 
But, though Mr. Bright has steod in the fore- 
most rank of our public speakers for some 
thirty years, we are not aware that any 
preacher until quite recently has been bold 
enough to invite his criticism on elerical modes 
of utterance. It has been reserved for a 
student in one of our colleges to ask a modest 
question or two, which have elicited a reply, 
not very lengthy or exhaustive it is true, but 
suggestive of much reflection. Did Mr. Bright 
write out his speeches? Such seems to have 
been the first question, and the answer was :— 
“Certainly not, for more than thirty years 


which, whilst we slept and rose, night and past.“ It is possible that there may be some 


day, has sprung and grown up, we know | who will feel surprised at this 


not how. Thankfully, however, we acknow- 
ledge that ‘‘the earth bringeth forth fruit 
of herself.” Our part has been merely 
in faith and perseverance to sow beside all 
waters. We have more than our reward. To 
the divine energy of the truth we have sought 
to diffuse, we owe the joyful satisfaction we 
havo in its growth. That it will come to 
maturity, in due time, like a handful of corn 
on the top of the mountains,” we know. Indeed, 
the harvest is drawing nigh, and we bless God 
for any trifling effort we have been permitted 
to make preparatory to that ‘‘ consummation 
devoutly to be wished.” That it has not been 
worthier of its object is our sole regret. 

Yes, we are grateful. We are grateful to 
you, our readers, for the help your enduring 
and much-forbearing attachment has rendered 
us—for without it, what could we have done 
or hoped to do? Such as our strength may 
have been, it has been in proportion to your 
sympathy and support. We have but wielded, 
all too imperfectly, the influence you have given 
tous. Pray accept our hearty thanks. 

As to the future, we need say no more than 
that we enter upon the year 1874 with renewed 
resolution and assured hope. ‘Till we are 
bidden by events to withdraw from our work, 
it will be our happiness to labour on with 
unflagging zeal. Favour us another year also 


* 


wer; for Mr. 
Bright's speeches have usually en charac- 
terised by a finish of style and & rythmical 
cadence of words, which are eminently sugges- 
tive not merely of general premeditation, but o 
careful composition. On the othethand, it is 
well known that Robert Hall never wrote out more 
than two or three sermons in all his life. And 
there are not lacking many illustrations which 
would lead us to believe that one of the surest 
and most essential notes of the borm orator is 
the facility with which his thoughts, as they 
arise, crystalise themselves instinetivyely and 
withouteffortin symmetrical verbal forms. Ithas 


been said, indeed, of Robert Hall, that he had as 


it were, a sort of mental shorthand, by which 
he could arrange the language of @ whole dis- 
course in his mind, though the notes from which 
he preached did not cover half-a-sheet of letter- 
paper. It is probable that his was notaltogother 
an isolated case. Certainly we haye known 
men, taciturn in conversation, apparently 
through the difficulty they experienge in ex- 
pressing themselves, but who, after an hour's 
concentrated thought upon some articular 
subject, would address a public meeting with a 
logical arrangement of ideas, a flow of language, 

and a finish in the forms of utterance, ‘all of 
which suggested a long day's careful prepara - 

tion. And this preparation there had un- : 
doubtedly been, only compressed into an hour. 


In recent metaphysical literature much has been 
said about unconscious processes of thought; 
and we do not think it a mero paradox t) sug- 


that of unconscious mental preparation; by 
which we mean that the amouut of preparation 
actually made is to the conscious mental pro- 
cess, as the verbatim report of his speech to the 
dozen lines of notes which he has actually 
written. It is enough,” says Mr. Bright, 0 
think over what jg to be said, and to form an 
outline in a few brief notes. Yes: but the 


comparative/y few, and is one of the mental 
gifts with Fhich an orator is born, It is ques- 
tionable, Wowever, whether this kind of speak- 
ing can be called with any strictness ‘‘ ox- 
tempore.“ It is a kind of tertium quid between 
the glazed dulness of a speech delivered from 
mere memory, without any present creative 
thought, and on the other hand the stuttering 
vivacity of an entirely unpromeditated utter- 
ance. That this kind of preparation, when the 
necessary mental gifts exist, is the best con- 
ceivable, either for platform, Parliament or 
pulpit, we can have no doubt whatever. But 
then what is to be done when a man must speak 
twice every Sunday, and yet does not possess 
the peculiar gifts described ? 

We fear that, in reference to this question, 
Mr. Bright’s letter must have conveyed very 
cold comfort to his young correspondent. He 
suggests two difficulties in the application of 
his advice to the preparation for pulpit utter- 
ance. In the first place, in the pulpit a man 
is expected to speak for a given time, on a 
great theme, and with less of exact material 
than is obtainable on other occasions and on 
ordinary subjects. And further, a majority of 
preachers are not good speakers, and probably 
could not be made such.” Now, as to the first 
difficulty, or set of difficulties, we cannot help 
thinking that it is one easily removable by 
preachers themselves. The great theme in- 
vol ves such an infinite multitude of subsidiary 
themes, that it is surely the preacher's own 
fault if his choice of subjects is monotonots. 
Does not the relation of the soul to God em- 
brace every human relation in which moral 
responsibility is felt? Not less truly than the 
Roman satirist the occupants of our pulpits 
may say— 

3 

Further, if the preacher habitually deals with 
less exact material than is obtainable on other 
occasions,” is not this through a defective 
apprehension of his mission? No doubt there 
are eternal mysteries of which he must speek at 
times with reverent hesitation. Bat the spiritual 
ife of a congregation can no moro be main- * 
tained cn food like this, than sheep can be 
fed on mountaia.mist. Within the practical 
limits of common people’s moral and spiritual 
experience, the preacher who understands his 
business may find exhaustless mater-al, quite as 
‘‘ exact,” in the sense of clear and definite, as 
anything which falls in the way of political 
orators. If a man will keep harping on mystical 
interpretations of Eve and the serpent, or off 
Jonah's whale, when he bas frantic speéalators » 
before him who need temperate self-control, and 
luxurious worldliugs who need to be awed and 
humbled by the shadow of the Croce, it is his 
own wrongheadedness, and not the inexactness 


of his material, which is at fault. We may add 


~ 


gest that one of tho gifts of the truc orator is 


sort of thinking required is possible only to \ 
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here that, if a man is expected to speak for a 
given time,” the tion is usually of a 
sort which would gladly be disappointed as soon 
as he finds he has nothing more to say. The 
Scotch preacher who, after proceeding swim- 
mingly for ten minutes, suddenly paused, and 
then, shutting up the Bible, said, My friends, 
I had a good deal more to advance, but it doesn’t 
occur, set @ worthy example, which might 
well be followed by preachers whenever they 
find that their material is exhausted sooner than 
their time. 5 

The other difficulty mentioned by Mr. Bright, 
the paucity of good speakers, is simply insupe- 
rable; and that for the best of all reasons. 
The needful supply is not to be found in nature, 
and cannot be created by art. If a spiritual 
pressgang were to lay hold of every living 
Englishman with any real gifts for speaking, 
and were to force him into a pulpit, scarcely 
one-tenth of our churches could thus be sup- 
plied with preachers. And as the ordinary 
secular prizes offered to unusual power of 
speech will always divert from the pulpit a very 
large proportion of born speakers, the number 
of such men actually available is, of course, 
considerably less than in the impossible case 
supposed. What, then, is to be our conclusion ? 
Is it inevitable that nine-tenths of the sermons 
preached must be a weariness to the flesh, and 
a desert to the spirit? We are far from 
thinking this. But we do believe it would be 
well if our preachers would abandon the.idéa 
that there is only one mode of usefulness in the 
pulpit, and that all must be orators or nothing. 
Nine-tenths at least are wanting in some one 
or more of the natural gifts which are accumu- 
lated upon the orator. And these nine-tenths 
may be roughly divided into two classes— 
teachers and evangelists. The born orators, 
on the other hand, whose natural gifts are 
sanctified by devotion, may be compared 
with the prophets among the Jews and 
in the early Church. Among the teachers 
we class those reflective, thoughtful men, 
who discern hitherto unrecognised appli- 
cations of acknowledged principles, or show 
how old forms dissolve themselves into new 
without any danger to the identity of the 
spirit. We believe that such men as these 
should, as a general rule, talk to their hearers. 
If they write and read their sermons they will 
almost certainly become mere essayists or lec- 
turers. Far better that they should talk, in 
however broken a manner. They come thus 
into nearer, more sympathetic contact with 
their hearers. And so long as they quicken the 
thoughts and aspirations of those who listen, 
what does it matter if they themselves are dis- 
satisfied with the turn of their sentences or 
their hesitating utterance? Of course there are 
exceptional cases; but as a general rule we 
think such men in the pulpit should talk. On 
the other hand, we class as evangelists those 
who are able to play on the emotions of their 
hearers by reminiscences of gospel fact aud 
spiritual experience, but who are incapable of 
any sustained effort of reflection. Such men 
ought to write their sermons carefully, whether 
they take the manuscript into the pulpit or not. 
If they can read without losing the sympathy 
of their audience, it will be far better for them- 


selyes todoso. Otherwise they will be seriously 


exposed to the danger of becoming mere amiable 
twaddlers. In any case they should stick as 
closely to the manuscript as possible. Here 
again there are exceptions; but we are per- 
suaded we are right as to the rale. 

On Mr. Bright’s remaining difficulty, that of 
having to read or speak a sermon ”—he should 
have said two sermons every week on the 
same topic to the same people”—we have not 
space to say anything. It is, as he says, ‘‘ter- 
rible.” It ought to be put down by some 
society for the prevention of cruelty to preachers. 
And it will come to an end, when a true catho- 
licity enables preachers constantly to inter- 
change their pulpit services. 


‘The rumour of the intended resignation of the 
Bishap of St. Davids, under the Bishops’ Resigna- 
tion Act, is revived. His lordship bas held the 


’ bishopric since 1840. 
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THE PEEK PRIZE ESSAYS ON THE 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND.* 
(Second Article.) 


One great advantage of such essays as those 
us, is that the writers find themselves 
to define terms, and to state their argu- 

ments in something like logical form and exact- 
ness. The vague declamation which may be very 
successful on the platform of a Church Defence 
Association, will not suffice here, and for the 
smooth and pleasant platitudes with which 
archbishops and bishops are accustomed to de- 
light their hearers in their charges something 
made of sterner and hardier stuff must be sub- 
stituted. If the ‘‘ maintenance of the Church 
of England as an Established Church,“ is to 
be defended, it is necessary first to explain what 
the Church of England is, and then how it is 
established, and if we are to judge from the 
different, and to some extent contradictory ex- 
planations, which are given even by the 
essayists themselves, the work of definition is 
not so simple as might-at first sight appear. It 
would be an immense gain to the cause of truth 
if all Church defenders were compelled in like 
manner to define their terms, if it were only to 
show how little agreement there is among 
themselves as to the exact nature of the insti- 
tution they have undertaken to defend, and to 
expose the extreme looseness in the phraseology 
they employ about it. Indeed, without being 
hypercritical, we might point, as an example, 
to the title of the volume itself. The Church 
of England” must, of necessity, be esta- 
blished. Dr. Manning claims to be Archbishop 
of Westminster, but the title, as implying 
territorial jurisdiction, is only a high-sound- 
ing name, 80 long as the State does not 
establish his Church and recognise him as a 
spiritual ruler, not only over the Roman 
Oatholics of Westminster, but over Westminster 
itself. So there may be an Episcopal or a Re- 
formed Catholic, or an Evangelical Episcopal 
Church in England which is not established, 
but a Church of England there cannot be, ex- 
cept as the law gives it the position and right 
of a National Church—that is, establishes it. 
The State mighé, in a certain sense, establish a 
Church by ng certain endowments and 

„ ut making it the Church of Eng- 

d, but certainly no Church can take that 
honour upon itself, or assume the name except 
by an unwarranted tion, unless it 
established by the State. It may seem pre- 
sumptuous to sit in judgment upon the high 
authorities who must accept the responsibility 
for this title, but we venture to think that it is 
an example of that confusion of terms, if not of 
ideas, which is so prevalent, and which it may 
be hoped these essays will do something to 
remove. 


At first sight, however, it would almost seem 
as if the result of their production might only 
be to make confusion worse confounded. The 
three essayists are perfectly agreed as to the 
maintenance of the existing relation between 
Church and State, but when they come to define 
what those relations are, their unanimity ceases. 
Canon Dixon says, with an air of authority 
which might seem to settle the point, if his view 
was not, as we shall see, traversed by one of his 

es— 

“Of course in reality there is and can be only one 
true and sound opinion, which is also the most ancient 
one; and that is that the Church and the nation are 


one and the same thing different] * : that there 
is one State, which is calast oal and civil. The 


same people who in one capacity are the State, in 
another ties by a £ the Church, and are bea ded in 


both ca a Sovereign, who is the sign of their 
unity. This is no or view, but the very fact of 
the matter: of which the laws of England are a declara- 
tion or a commentary, from the earliest codes to that 
stamped with the name of Edward the Confessor, from 
the laws of Edward the Confessor to those of Victoria. 
It has been illustrated by a long series of historians, 
legitimists, and constitutionalists, from Bede down to 
Hook and Freeman.”—P. 277. 

He undertakes to reply to Stillingfleet, who 
is placed by Burnet at the head of the ‘ lafitude 
„% men, or the school to which Tiliotson and 
‘* Barrow,” who was perhaps the earliest 
‘* promulgator of the Protestant theory,” that 
there was no Church of England before the 
Reformation, which, for reasons that are suffi- 
ciently intelligible, is so extremely distasteful 
to the essayists, and in fact to all Church de- 
fenders, not excepting even some — wow 
who are guilty of the almost incredible and 
suicidal folly of rejecting it in favour of the 
opposite view, though it must be fatal to their 

ition. Of Stillingfleet’s statement on this 
point Canon Dixon says :— 

„Besides this historical blunder, his conception of the 
Church is evidently affected by the unhappy fact that 
in his day the Church had ceased to be coextensive 
with the nation. In one passage where we should 
expect a definition of the National Church of England, 


* Three Essays on the Maintenance of the Church of 
England. Peek Prize Essays. (London : John Murray.) 
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we find instead two definitions of ‘the Church of Eng- 
and diffusive’ as he calls it and of the ‘ National 
Church representative’; and the former defined as ‘the 
whole bods of Christians in this nation consisting of 
pastors and people, in that faith, government 
and worship which are established by the laws of the 
realm.’ is is true statistically, but not politically. 
By the theory of the constitution the Church of England 
consists of the whole nation, whether agreeing or not in 
the faith and government by law established, and 
remains the same, without regard to increase or diminu- 
tion of members in those who profess to conform to her 
terms of communion.” — P. 38 | 

This is a broad and daring statement. For 
its quiet determination to override facts by a 
theory it could not well be surpassed. Acoord- 
ing to this view three-fourths or even more of 
the nation might dissent from the faith and 
ritual of the blished Church, and yet she 
would remain the Church of England, and her 
membership would embrace the entire nation. 
It may, perhaps, be anticipated that in the case 
of Nonconformists becoming thus a large 
majority of the people, they would make short 
work of this preterson; but so enthusiastic is 
Mr. Dixon in support of his view that he gives 
us to 3 that England herself would 
lose her identity if this work of disestablish- 
ment were carried out. Our great historians, 
Dean Hook, Mr. Freeman, and Professor 
Stubbs ‘tell ua that England has never been 
without a National Church; and Englishmen 
„will not be slow to draw the proper inference, 
“that without a National Church, England 
„would not be England.” That is certainly 
an alarming prospect, but it is at least as 
alarming for the friends of the Church as for 
us, for on Mr. Dixon’s own showing, in the 
event of disestablishment the Church would 
cease to exist. Her continuance is on, his 
theory—a theory which, be it observed, is ‘‘ no 
„opinion or view, but the very fact of the 
% matter,“ absolutely contingent upon the will 
of the nation, which has only to resolve that 
it will cease to act in its ecclesiastical capacity, 
and the Church perishes ipso facto. What 
resemblance a Church of this kind bears to any 
community which bears this name in the New 
Testament, or how it can be regarded as 
answering to the definition of a Church given 
in the 19th Article, are questions which we 
suppose the essayist has some mode of answer- 
ing, but it certainly is not apparent. If Church- 
men, however, accept the definition they must 
not again complain of any Dissenter who may 
speak of their church as the creation of law, for 
it is here set forth as nothing else. The nation 
is the Church, and membership in it is not the 
result of personal faith, or, in fact, of 
any voluntary action of the individual, 
but of the law which makes every citizen of 
the State a member of the Church. We 
have not time here to follow out the principle to 
all the conclusions which it involves, but we 
may say in E that it will make the work 
of Disestabli ent comparatively easy, and 
ought to relieve the discussion of the irritatin 
es which are continually being rai 
about the rights of property. the Church be 
the nation acting in a particular opecity, then, 
there can be no private property belonging to 
thé Church, and the revenues she draws from the 
State are only endowments which the nation has 
hitherto determined to use for religious pur- 

, but which it must have an equal right if 

it should eo see fit to employ in some other way. 
We are not at all surprised to find that Mr. 
Dixon does not ise this consequence of 
his own principle, and talks about the “ rights 
of the Church to her property” as if accepting 
his definition, that could mean anything else but 
the rights of the nation to its property. Even 
supposing that the whole was ruit of private 
benevolence, to whom would it belong if the 
nation resolved no longer in an ecclesiastical 
capacity? There would then be, in his view, no 
Ohurch at all to whom it could be transferred, 
and the nation would have to decide how to 

‘of funds which could no lon be 
used for the icular purpose for which they 
were intended. The truth is, such a theory, 
however it may have suited a period when 
the nation believed the same creed and belonged 
to the same Church, is encumbered with in- 
numerable difficulties as seon as divisions arise, 
and a section of the people have seceded 
from the National Establishment. Mr. Dixon’s 
complaint of the effect which this ‘‘ uahappy 
„fact had exerted upon Stillingfleet’s mind 
and his conception of the Church might be 
reasonable if facts had not such an unfortunate 
tendency to assert themselves, to the annoyance 
and confusion of those who — toignorethem. 
It is very easy for the clergy of an Esthblished 
Church to assume indifference to the alienation 
of numbers from their community, and to con- 
sole themselves with the thought that in the 
eye of the law the nation and the Church are 
still one, but if the process continues, and the 
majority of the people are ultimately arrayed in 
opposition, they may one day learn the ger 
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of the principles they have taught, and find their | 
artillery turned with fatal effect upon them- 
selves. 

The Rev. Julius Lloyd takes a different ground 
from Mr. Dixon, and, using the word establish- 
ment somewhat vaguely to denote any kind of 
sanction given to the Church by the State, he dis- 
tinguishes between the different degrees to 
which that sanction may be given. In the first 
and most absolute form the creed of the State is 
enforced by pains and penalties, whether in the 
extreme measures adopted to secure uniformity 
in the Middle „and even under the Tudors 
and Stuarts, or in the more modified mode of 
civil disabilities practised even up to our own 
time. It was only with the passing of Cor- 
poration Acts, and, so far as the Jews were 
concerned, with a more recent Act still, that- 
this system ceased. In the second form, Dis- 
senters are freely tolerated, but required to 
support the National Church; while in the third 
form of establishment, they are simply deprived 
of the advantages which that Church enjoys. 
The first was the era of persecution, the second 
of tolerance, the third of indulgence, and Mr. 
Lloyd, so far, looks back wistfully to the fact 
that he tells us that at present ‘‘ the scale turns 
‘to the side of private self-will against public 
duty. Even-handed justiceis not satisfied under 
that system, from the prominence which it gives 
to the claims of a capricious conscience above 
the rights of civil society.” The imposition 
of Church-rates, therefore, was strictly within 
the 12 of civil society, and we do not see 
why Mr. Lloyd should stop even there. 
civil society has a right to tax its members for 
the support of a Church, why should it not 
also compel them to accept the creed of that 
Church and submit themselves to her autho- 
rity? Inthe one case as much as in the other 
it may be contended that the claims of a 
‘* capricious conscience” should not be allowed 
to override the duty and responsibility of the 
State. There is an inconsistency in renouncing 
persecution on behalf of the Church as unjust, 
and yet showing a reluctance to forego taxa- 
tion for her support, for after all this is only 
a pitiful way of making men whom we dare not 
coerce into our church pay for its support. Mr. 
Lloyd’sis the third of the essays, and it is as much 
narrower in spirit than the others as it has been 
adjudged inferior in execution. We ought, 
however, to be duly grateful for the concessions 
the author makes. With his evident leaning 
to the taxation of Dissenters in order to secure 
‘* even-handed justice,” he still admits, ‘‘There 
ig, nevertheless, much in the nature of the 
‘‘case to be considered indulgently. The 
** gealous sectaries who refused Church-rates, but 
„ built chapels of their own, cannot be regarded 
, altogether bad citizens.” What an ex- 
tremely gratifying confession! We must 
beware lest we should be too much elated by 
this testimony on our behalf, all the more 
recious because it is evidently so E 

interested. Zealous sectaries, who have 
covered the country with places of worship 
built at their own cost, who have (on the 
showing of candid Churchmen themselves) 
saved many parts of the country from sinking 
into a state little short of heathen darkness, 
who have taken their full share of all work for 
the extension of the Gospel or for the advance- 
ment of philanthropy, ‘‘cannot be regarded 
as altogether citizens”! We are 
not to defend Dissenters against the 
insolence of this clerical condescension. We 
can even excuse it, as one of the evil fruits of a 

which encourages in the minds of the 


ergy the belief that their position warrants | freel 


them to treat with this pityi men 
whose only sin is that they are not of 
their Church. But it is time to look at Mr. 
Lloyd's account of the Establishment as it 
exists among ourselyes now :— 
“The third d 


egree of Establishment consists in tb 
public recognition by the State of one ° 


scorn, 


particular reli 
— without rates or penalties to Nonconformists. For proceed 
* 


that the solemn acts of the State should be 
accompanied ty public act of worship ; that the chief 
9 of the Church should hold, in virtue of that 
office, a certain political or local dignity, are effects of 
the 3 of any 7 The simple F. D.“ 
on , the seats of the bisho 
Lords, the titles 3383 


; of the beneficed clergy derived from 
their parishes, ‘Rector of A., ‘ Vicar of B., are sym- 


bols of this, the mildest form of establishment. is 
does not of necessity imply endowment ; but in general 
the two are connected. An indefinite portion of the 
endowments of the Churck have accrued from its posi- 


tion as recognised by the State, though not confessed 
by the State, K., Ke. What ee cantend for is no 


more than justice and mercy combine to approve ; the 
maintenance of the Nationa) Church in its undisputed 
legal rights, in order that it may continue as hereto- 
fore to represent the nation in public solemnities of 
worship, and superinteud the religious education of the 
people.” —P. 519, 520. 

Exclusive recognition by the State,* the 
enjoyment of rank and privilege by the clergy, 
the sole right to represent the nation, a large 
proportion of whom haye no connection with 

A N 


’ 


her at all, and the control of their religious 
education—these are, in Mr. Lloyd’s judgment 
** undisputed legal rights of the Church. 1 
he had been more exact in language he would 


surely have said ‘‘ indisputable,” for so they no 
doubt 5 to him, not undisputed,” or 
otherwise he m 


ust confess that his essay has no 
raison d’étre, inasmuch as if it were so, it would 
be written for the purpose of defending that 
which nobody assailed. Undisputed they cer- 
tainly are not, for while numbers distinctly 
challenge them, there are others, perhaps a 
larger class, who take no _ in the a 
only because they believe that pretensions so 
unsupported must ere long collapse of their own 
weakness. What we desire, however, ially 
to point out here, is the marked distinction 
between Mr. Lloyd and Canon Dixon, the 
former talkin of. the Church as a distinct 
entity, while the latter, as we have seen, iden- 
tifies it with the State. 


In this respect Mr. Hole, who has looked at 
the whole subject much more broadly and 
philosophically than either of his associates, 
approaches more to Mr. Lloyd’s view, though 
in other points differing most materially from 
him. So far from admitting that Church and 
State are identical, he insists that the idea that 


„ biographer —— 

oe stop t to inquire; for whichever it is, the 
„% moral is the same, that identity of Church 
and State is a phrase no better suited for 
„popular use than the phrases which contain 
„the words union and alliance. It is as per- 
„ petually liable to misapprehension, and is 
‘therefore as mischievous. Mr. Hole is 80 
dainty in his use of phrases that none of 
those generally employed to denote the rela- 
tions of the Church to the State meet his 
view. The Church is not united to the 
State, neither is it allied with it, it is 
simply established. He concedes that there 
may be either union or alliance between these 
two powers, but neither the one nor the other 
is what Liberationists mean by the term. A 
Church may be established by the State and 
yet in a state of disunion with it, as was the 
case in the great conflict between Becket and 
Henry II., and is now in the contest which, in 
our view, resembles it as much as a nineteenth 
century strnggle can resemble one of the 
thirteenth, between Bismarck and the Ultra- 
montanes. Union, in Mr. Hole’s view, is 
„not a concrete thing that can be attacked and 
“ —— by a measure 1 Parliament, * a 
gm y, a disposition of mind, something 
0 which may be more or less influenced by 
90 — action, but cannot be defined in 
10 egal The 


same kind of 


v 
th itio iously taken i ris 
8 n previo in su 0 
institution, — a desire to i for one 
more defensible. This, indeed, is not obscurely 
intimated by Mr. Hole: 


situated as she is, naturally incline to such à kind 
of alliance with of the country 
mhich we commonly epitomise in the word State Men 
of minds, w e 
„ere Lr 

loved, might ve stopped there, ave 

ressed themselves to such ns who could best 


a view of things like that. But they have 
further, to frame the idea into a theory 
couched in terms and 
formal as to fit it for po use ; and so successfully 
have they done their that the formula expressing 
the theory has become indelibly current in the language. 
It has thus been a weakness to us. when it was meant 
to be a strength ; for werds which suggest deep and 
true thoughts to thoughtful and instructed minds 

about as mere watchwords of party among the un- 
thinking.” —P. 27. 


In other words, Warburton’s theory, so lon 


ed 


given up as a weakness, and as Dr. 


way is open for the introduction for 
own idea, which is thus given :-— 
„There exists in England certain property dedicated 
from ancient times to spiritual uses, and the law of 
land maintains in 
Church. This Church is thereby constitu 
blished Church is the Church\establisbed in 


pos- 
session of the ancient ecclesiastical endowments of the 
country. We do not care to assert that this 


language 
has all the exactness, inclusive and exclusive, of a dell - 


fl th 


ign of 
tions oo aysiomatis and | OF. which ssoures her the use of the notional 


endowments of religion, the second, a privilege 
tives, it is 


of establishment; for as an histori 
the Reformation at least, these thi 


81 
boast and fid f Churchmen, is | stituent 
due N the National Church, in 
— ’s favourite notion is also 1 * the | easy to interfere with an 
. Hole’s pr 
case o 


of ita cortein pastionter proves nothing. 
an Esta-| might not be an 
blished Church. In the briefest possible terms, an fata. the Crown did not claim the nomination of 


it hi 
an 


nition ; for in truth definitions in the strictest sense are 


with a popular term, not of our own selection, desori- 
bing a complicated institution which existed longbefore 


say, 

in e what an ed Chu 

of nn cannot (t. ., as as we confine 
our 

Be 
revolve the su the more 
be the 

or later. 
Established Chu 
property somehow 


thoughts. Why is there this 
tween the 


4 
1 
35 
a 
i 
10 


timate 

ideas of the establishment of a Church 
the | provision made for it? Our view, that 
latter is the former, quite accounts for it. Nor is 
idea of establishment to be viewed for one moment 
too materialistic for the character of the Church 
God, and derogatory to it. Say what we like, 
property in some arrangement or other is absolutely 
essential to all spiritual action on any scale of impor- 
tance. The law of the land has under its ip 
a certain vast machinery, let us say, and it allows one 


FEET 


~ 


of all the national she has ever enjoyed. 
„Nor can there be coal disastab 


out a complete and absolute disendowment in 
regard to all the property which the Ohurch en- 
joyed in virtue its being established. Fol- 
lowing out this view, he has made the i 
sing discovery that, after all the agitations of 
1868, and measure of lish- 
ment which the world believed to have 
‘* resulted from it, -F. Church of 
Ireland is an Established Church Still. 
“The Protestant Epi Ohurch of that 
‘country is not disestablished. The great bulk 
of its property has been taken from it, but it 
‘*has a legislative title to the remainder. It is 
2 aed 5 not K 1 — ny 
mode dealing with language may 
ingenious, it is certainly amusing, but what 
r serve we fail to discover. Is it 
the reduction of the Church would be 


not quite so offensive au expression as its dis- 


* establishment ”’? eye Ae, - 
„reduction were carried far “A 
“rose would smell as sweet by any other 
% name,” and if we can secure that ecclesiastical 
equality for which we con we are 
not desirous to wound the feeli of the 
Church, which must be deprived of its national 
character in order that that end may be 
attained. We are not sure, however, that it i 
policy in Mr. Hole to assert that 
adopted towards the Irish Church, 
sé , was 


y re-establishing.” 


Mr. Glad- 
stone has taken care to tell us, ninety millions 
a year. 


ut can Mr. Hole really believe that ‘‘ statu- 
table possession of the ecclesiastical endow- 
% ments of the country”’ is the one essential of 
establishm 


0 an ent? He may be able to ex- 
„plain at once the fact that in the 
« Oro ps sit 

facts 


rivil 
the two points of which he speaks, the a 
e subjection of the Church to the 


ted to her IT 
impossible to conceive of any 
made without a deadly blow to the idea 
ric fact, sinos 
and the 
con- 
nic whole, called 
which it would not be 
de- 
the 
the 


ion of the endowment have 
elemente of an o 


without 
relies 


the system. Mr. 
Scotland, where the relations of 


Crown to the Church are so different from those 
the | which obtain in this country, but it really 


We do not say that there 
t in which 


hest dignitaries, but we do assert that 
blished Church is not merely a Church 


endowed by the nation, indeed is not neces- 
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ori endowed at all, but is a Church which 
must haye a national recognition, and must 
„ in some way or other, be under 
national control. In England that control has 
taken a particular form, for the Crown, by 
ancient law, obtain tance of its nominees 
to the N of the Church, and as it 
is the same law which secures the Church the use 
of its national estates, it is in every way improbable 
that one of it will be repealed, and the 
other left untouched, that is, the Church left in 
enjoyment of the immense revenues she pos- 
sesses, and emanci from the signs of 
dependence on the State which gives them. 
But the fuller consideration of these and cognate 
ints we must reserve for another article; in 
6 meantime, only expressing our doubt of the 
wisdom of any attempt to reduce the controversy 
to a question of property. 


ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES. 


Mr. ArTHuR Anxvord, who lately fought the 
battle of Huntingdon with no little bravery and 
great self-respect, has called attention to a fact of 
some significance and importance. We, ourselves, 
are almost wearied with presenting Dissenters’ 
grievances. Oar reward is a good one, it is true, 
for we get them removed, but we often feel that we 
should like some other organ or representative to 
take them in hand. Mr. Arthur Arnold has done 
us this service on one line. He has represented to 
Mr. Gladstone the fact that only one Dissenter— 
the late Mr. Potto Brown—has ever been appointed 
to the position of Justice of the Peace for Hun- 
tingdon. He has also represented the fact that 
Dissenters are systematically ignored in appoint- 
ments to this office. Well, it seems to come 
by surprise upon Mr. Arthur Arnold that this can 
be the case; but we, who have lived in the atmo- 
sphere of Dissent all our lives, know too well that 
Mr. Arnold’s representation scarcely covers the 
whole facts. As it was in Charles the 
Becond’s time, so it is now; to be a Dis- 
senter is to be practically and socially ex- 
communicated. There are individual Churchmen 
who rise above the predominant feeling, but they 
are seldom to be met with. We know of a few, 
and grand men in some respects they are, but the 
predominant social feeling is still against the whole 
Nonoonformist community. Lord Sandwich, the 
descendant of the infamous Lord Sandwich of George 
the Third’s time, is the man who has closed the gates 
of the Huntingdon magistracy to all Nonconformists. 
He has filled all the benches with Tory Churchmen, 
and it is doubtful, according to Mr. Gladstone's 


letter, whether anything can be done to correct 


him. Correct him? The fault lies far higher than 
any conduct of Lord Sandwich. It is to be charged 
to every Liberal, as well as every Tory Ministry 
Mr. Gladstone’s, amongst the number, being 
included. We dare to say that any recommenda- 
tion to the magistracy, even of a Churchman, if it 
were made by any Nonconformist member of the 
present House of Commons, would be ignored. All 
we have to add in regard to these matters is that 
we can afford to wait—if Liberal Governments can 
also afford to wait. The magistracy question is a 
small, although a significant one. It is simply 
typical. It is just the same in nearly all other 
departments of the Government, where, practically, 
it would be well to advertise that Nonconformistg 
need not apply.” If they should apply so much 
the worse for them. Now and then an office is 
réluctantly tossed to a powerful man, and with 
that the Nonconformists are tcld to be satisfied. 
Why should such an inferior race of beings have 
State recognition? They don’t grumble, they 
don’t violate the Commandments, they believe in 
liberty—-what a wretched set they must be! 
These thoughts are at the foundation of the Go- 
vernment appointments to all offices, whether 
honorary or not honorary, or rather they must be. 
Given an unworthy Churchman to an honburable 
Dissenter of equal means and equal culture, to be 
placed upon the bench, or in any other public posi- 
tion, and the unworthy Churchman will get the 
appointment. Anybody might bet a hundred to 
one upon it, and bet safely. Yet this is religious 
equality”! The question is, How long will Dis- 
senters stand it? 

Archdeacon Denison has sent to us a very 
admirable pamphlet—that is, from his point of 
view. It is entitled, ‘‘The Episcopate with Two 
Voices,” and the sub-headings are—l. What this 
Episcopate Is; 2. Whenceit Comes; 3. What It Does; 
4. Whither It Tends. We wonder at the modera- 
tion of the archdeacon. The Episcopate with two 
voices ; has it not more than twenty? Does any 
one bishop agree with another? However, the 
archbishop gives illustrations of many of his pro- 


positions, but his best writing is in his preface. 


Here is his deliverance :— 


1. That the religion of the English people is a reli- 
gion, not of the One Faith but of many faiths. 


2. That, on the one hand, the Church of England, 
Primitive and Catholic, teaches and directs her — 
to pray to be delivered from a religion of many fai 


3. That, on the other hand, the Church of England, 
by law established, has largely promoted, and is largely 
promoting, a religion of many faiths. 

4. That the Episcopate in the said Establishment, is, 
afler a special manner, the exponent and administrator 
of the said Establishment ; and is, as such, a principal 
agent in promoting a religion of many faiths. 14 

5. That it is time, and more than time, that men 
here in England should, at least, begin to see how silly 
and hopeless a thing it is, to say the least of it, for a 
Legisla and a Judiciary of all faiths and of none 
188 or construe laws for those who are of the One 

th. 


6. That the alternative is, 1, to ere in 80 
making and construing laws at the cost, in detail, of 
the Catholicity, and of the necessary disruption, of the 
Establishment; or 2, to abandon both attempts once 
— all, and let Catholic” and Protestant go alike 
ree. 


We need not expound this new Article of Faith 
by detailed quotations ; suffice it to say that the 
archdeacon has written so well from his own point of 
view, that, writing so well, he ought to become a 
Dissenter. Let us once more, as we have often 
done, claim for Archdeacon Denison the respect 
due to an unquestionable gentleman ; although, so 
far as the Establishment is concerned, a most 
inconsistent Churchman. We read all he writes, 
and if he were a little younger, we know where 
he would be in a few years hence. However, men 
are as they have been made, and, no doubt, 
Archdeacon Denison is performing his appropriate 
work. 

If only the bishops were as clear or had half 
as much moral courage as the archdeacon! We 
have a test this week. Bishop Temple has written 
in reply to some memorialists from Plymouth. The 
bishop says that the memorialists cannot desire 
more earnestly than he does to check by all 
proper means, whatever tendencies to Romanising 
teaching or Romanising practices may be found in 
the Church of England.” He goes on to express 
his regret avout some amongst us” using 
this position to teach what the Church does not 
teach,” and the end is a patient forbearance ” ! 
The Archbishop of York has replied to the 
resolutions of the York meeting referred to 
in our last number, but the archbishop takes 
care not to commit himself. Not he! Of course it 
is an important matter; but, on the whole, the 
archbishop hopes nothing from a change in the 
law. His confidence is in ga full examination of 
the subject,” and so on. Very little, therefore, 
do the anti-Ritualists get from the bishops! In 
fact, the bishops will do just as popular opinion 
goes, either one side or the other. Their convictions 
are official, and they would just as soon side with 
Romanism against Evangelicalism as with Evangeli- 
calism against Romanism. It all depends upon the 
voice of the public. Let the public be Ritualistic, 
and every bishop on the bench would be Ritual- 
istic—afterwards. The most convenient sort of 
bishop to have upon the bench is the present Bishop 
of Winchester. This is a part of his recent de- 
livery on New Year’s Day, at Stoke next to 
Guildford :— 


I may venture to call myself an Evangelical, if that 
means that Jesus Christ is the power of God to salva- 
tion. I have always called myself an Evangelical, but 
I am equally ready to call myself a Hi urchman. 
(Hear.) As 1 believe that the Gospel is the power of 
God to salvation, so I believe that the Church is the 
instrument which the Great Author of our salvation 
has appointed for the teaching, for the guiding, for the 
— and for the aiding of human souls. Being, 
then, as I defy any one to deny that I am, most dis- 
tinotl , an Evan and most disti inetly a High 
Ch man, I believe very thoroughly in both. 

We are glad to welcome a Radical Methodist 
newspaper in the form of the Methodist, the first 
number of which appeared on New Year's Day. 
We have examined it through and through, and 
can only say that we wish for it a larger circulation 
than is enjoyed by any of its class contemporaries. 
While Methodist it is thorough.” 


CHURCH AND STATE ON THE 
CONTINENT. 


A Berlin telegram says :—‘‘ It is that the 
Tribunal of Appeal for Eccelesiastical Affairs will 
order that the sentence of imprisonment alread 
aye we against Archbishop Ledochowski shall 

forthwith enforced.” 

Dr. Falck, Minister of Public Worship, has 
ordered the salary of Dr. Forster, Prince Bishop of 
Breslau, amounting to 12,000 thalers, to be with- 
held until the bishop consents to act in obedience 
to the ecclesiastical , te of May 11, 1873, by filling 


up a parish curacy which he has hitherto kept 
vacant. 
Surprise has been expressed in some quarters that 


} to take the oath of all 


the Pope’s allocution on the occasion of the conse- 
cration of the new cardinals has not yet been pub- 
lished. The Italian journals say that Cardinal 
Antonelli is opposed to its publication on account 
of its violence towards the Swiss and German 
Governments. The Pope is said to have denounced 
Prince Bismarck as a demon Minister.” 


By way of reply to the Earl of Denbigh, who says 
that the Swiss have little sympathy with the oppo- 
sition to the claims of the ish Church, a corre- 

dent of the Times writes :—‘*‘ In consequence 

the refusal of the curés in three of the most 
important parishes in the neighbourhood of Geneva 
to the Government 


the 28th ult., for the ion of new curds, as well 
as parochial councils for each of the three parishes. 
At 3 out of a total of 516 electors on the 
register, the Abbé Marchal was elected by 281 
voters out of 287 voters; at Chéne, M. Quily was 
elected unanimously by 79 voters out of 161 electors 
on the register ; and at Lancy, the Abbé Pascherod 
was elected by 53 voters out of 131 electors on the 
ister. All three, as well as the whole of the 
hial councils elected at the same time, belong 

to the Old Catholic Church, which has thus 
returned its candidates by 413 votes out of 808 
Catholic electors on the register. The utmost 
quietness and order prevailed throughout the 

Uing, the Ultramontane party having abstained 
— voting, well knowing, no doubt, that it would 
be left in a minority.” 

A new ecclesiastical council of lay members was 
elected on Friday in Berlin, the voting taking place 
in the churches. The gentlemen elected are in 
almost every case supporters of Free Church views. 
The orthodox party was defeated, it is stated, even 
in parishes where orthodox opinions bad hitherto 
prevailed. 

„A valuable article on The Religious Wi? 
tion in France” is contributed by the Abbé 
Michaud to the Contemporary Review. In France 
there is an Old Catholic party, which fers to 
call itself Catholic, leaving the prefix Roman to 
describe the Ultramontanes, but this party has 
the whole weight of the Government against it. 
„ Whoever,” says the Abbé, will undertake the 
work (of living am the ple and learning 
their thoughts) will find that France is in no wise 
Ultramontane.” It cannot, however, shake off 
the political incubus of Reaction. At the present 
day, continues the Abbé, when a priest ascends 
the pulpit it is neither to teach dogma nor morality, 
but to speak politics. It is known by all the 
world that Ultramontanism in reality is but an 
electoral mancuvre.” The violence with which 
this political crusade is preached quenches the out- 
ward evidences of dissent from the 1 
* old school of Montalembert and 
is defunct.” 


— 


NONCONFORMISTS AND THE 
MAGISTRACY. 


The following correspondence has appeared in the 
Daily News :— 

Reform Club, Jan. 1, 1874. 

Dear Sir,—At the close of the recent contest at Hun- 
tingdon, in which my candidature was defeated, I pro- 
mised some influential supporters, who were Noncon 
formists, that I would bring to your notice, and to the 
notice of the Lord Chancellor, one or two statements in 
connection with the Commission of the Peace for the 
county of Huntingdon, as controlled by the lord-lieu- 
5 — a * 

am inform a gentleman of the highest respec- 
tability, lon ident in Huntingdon, that although 
the population of the county is nearly half Nonconfor- 
mist (in some parishes I am told three-fourths are Non- 
conformist), yet there is not one Nonconformist among 
more than fifty magistrates, of whom about one-half 
are either non-resident, infirm, or inaftentive to their 
duties. The father of the present Mayor of Huntingdon, 
the late Mr. Potto Brown, was the only Nonconformist 
ever known to have been in the com ion. His son, 
a Nonconformist of position and ability, has been 
over in favour of young men, of whom one of the most 
recently inted is a brewer. 

In writing to the Lord Chancellor a similar letter I 
have said that I do not ask his intervention, but that as 
the matter is felt by the Nonconformists of the county 
to be a 1412 ce, I had not considered 
myself at liberty to decline to lay the facts, as they 
were related to me, before him, — Yours faithfully, 

ARTHUR ARNOLD. 

The Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P. 


10, Downing-street, Whitehall, Jan. 2, 1874. 

My dear Sir, — The case of the Nonconformists in 
Huntingdonshire, as it is stated by you, would seem to 
be one giving much ground for complaint as to the 
exercise of the powers of the 14 

I am that you have made it known to the Lord 
Chancellor ; but lam unable to say whether it will be 
renn of relief. 

I will not attempt to condole with you on what I can 
hardly call your defeat at Huntingdon. It was a brave 
effort, and the measure of support you attracted was, 
under all the circumstances of the time and place, re- 
markable.—I remain, my dear Sir, 9 yours, 


GLADSTONE. 
Arthur Arnold, Esq. 


A Hrxt ro Nonconrormist ELxcroxs.—Lately, 
a Liberal member was privately told that, unless he 
came out for disestablishment at the next election, 
he would not have the support of Nonconformists, 
who were the backbone of the Liberal His 
reply was, Well! if I thought they meant it, it 
would determine my course, — ator. 
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ANOTHER GARDINAL IN Prospect.—The Free- 
man’s Journal confirms the report that when Dr. 
Manning has settled the English Catholic Univer- 
sity constitution, and the establishment of the 
Scotch Roman Catholic hierarchy, he is to be raised 
to the dignity of Cardinal Bishop, an event which 
it expects will take place within the first half of 
the present year. 

A CounTer-MeErtine.—It is announced that a 
meeting convoked by the Catholic Union of Great 
Britain will assemble to express sympathy with 
their co-religionists in Germany as early as possible 
after the 27th inst., the day on which a meeting for 
an opposite is to be held under the pre- 
sidency of 


Earl Russell, 
London. 


THe New “ Rerormep Ertscor al Cuvron” IN 
AMERICA, resulting from Bishop Cummins’ secession, 
has chosen as a second bishop, Dr. Cheney, who was 
so long at issue with his own bishop in regard to 
the use of the baptismal service. His consecra- 
tion took place at Chicago, December 14, in the 
presence of an immense audience. Bishop Cummins 
preached and performed the act of consecration, 
assisted by several presbyters. More than two 
thousand persons remained and partook of the com- 
munion. 

Tar Ertscopa, Meertwo at Lampern PALace. 
—The Record states that at the forthcoming meeting 
of bishops, a measure of reform chiefly affecting the 
ecclesiastical courts and fees is to be considered. 
The programme is printed confidentially, and we 
therefore can only add, that it pro improve- 
ments not nearly so sweepiu, or satisfactory as Lord 
Shaftesbury’., before it was curtailed and mutilated 
to conciliate the bishops. The new scheme would 
deal much more gently with the power and patro- 
—— the prelates. 

E GerMAN DEMONSTRATION IN LonDON.— 
The Rock states that so great is the pressure for 
tickets already = upon the promoters of the 
meeting to be held on the afternoon of Tuesday, 
the 27th inst., in St. James’s Hall, for the purpose 
of expressing sympathy with the German Govern- 
ment in its conflict with Ultramontanism, that the 
committee have decided to hold a second meeting 
on the evening of the same day, for which pu 
—— a been . The — will be 

en at . seven, and the privi 0 l 

it will be offered | to some Conservative — 

CONSECRATION OF CHURCHYARDS.—A corre- 
spondent of a Forest of Dean paper states that, in 

e casé of — 3 — * * it — 2 
baptised, The vicar o e parish not on e- 
clined to perform the burial service, but insisted 
(which he had no right to do) that the infant 
corpse should not be interred in consecrated ground 
until after dark! And this ‘ absurd and offensive ’ 
aggravation of the wounded feelings of the bereaved 

ts was actually enforced. An alteration of 

he law is imperatively required to prevent the pos- 

sibility of ‘consecration’ being made a xt for 

such pitiful intolerance. The natio burying- 

gro are national property ; they belong to the 

mmonwealth, and d be held for the benefit 
of the general community.— Liberator. 

Toe Lisgration Movement.—After a vy 
short Christmas recess, the Liberation Society's 
meetings are being resumed this week, when they 
will be held at Blackburn, Darwen, and Oldham. 
Next week, Mr. Carvell Williams is to give a 
lecture based on his American experiences, at 
Leeds, Halifax, and Brighouse, on the 14th, 15th, 
and 16th inst.; to be followed by lectures at 


in St. James’s Hall, 


Dewsbury and Sheffield. Todmorden Manchester, 
Ashton, Lytham, Southport, Droysden, Wigan, and 


Huddersfield are also to have lectures or meetings 
this month. Mr. Kearley4s to address audiences 
in the eastern counties, and in Wilts. The society 
is also about appointing ts for the midland 
counties, for the eastern of North Wales, and 
for Scotland. As during this year both society's 
riennial conference and a general election may be 
expected, 1874 will be one of great activity on the 
part of the society. 

Weise NONCONFORMISTS AND THE GENERAL 
E.ectTion.—From a circular issued by Mr. Gee, of 
Denbigh, it a that steps are being taken to 
ascertain the feeli of the Nonconformists of 
North Wales, and the Welsh Nonconformists of 
Liverpool, Manchester, and Chester, as to the 

ety of holding a conference in the month of 
F , to ider their position with regard 
to Mr. Gladstone’s Government, and to agree u 
a plan of action for the next general election. 
probable that the r uestions will form the 
subjects for discussion at the conference :—The 
Disestablishment and Disendowment of the Esta- 
blished Church ; a thorough reform of the Educa- 
Sr be buried in 


tis 


feeling Principality,” says 
a correspondent, ‘‘I should not be surprised to find 
that these will become 17 ; as Noncon- 
formists feel that Mr. G ne’s Government, and 


the Liberal perty generally, have not extended that 


— to Nonconformists in England which they 
a right to expect.” : 
Tre Late Rev. J. Howarp Hryron.—The 


following resolution was at the meeting of 
the Baptist board, December 23, 1873, Rev. C. 
Kirtland, chairman :—‘‘ That this Board at their 
first meeting after the death of the much revered 
Rev. J. H. Hinton, M.A., beg to place on record 
the high esteem in which he was ever held by them, 
for his eminent ability as an author and theologian, 
and for the rare excellence with which he was 


endowed as a minister and preacher of the Gospel. | 


They recall with feelings of affectionate gratitude 
his former official connection with the board, his 
2, ** — it, and the interest he ever 
evin in ic questions affecting the king . 
dom of Christ The members heey — l 
never cease y to remem the personal 
and friendly intercourse with Mr. Hinton with 
which they were favoured, and, whilst they mourn 
his departure, they rejoice that althongh dead he 
yet speaketh, and as they believe shall long con- 
tinue to speak, in the matter he has left behind as 
a legacy to the Church and to the world.”—Robert 
Wallace, hon. secretary to the board. 

Nor Arnam To Speak EVU, or Dienrries,”— 
The Church Herald, in some remarks on the prose- 
cution of the Vicar of Prestbury for Ritualist 
practices by Bishop Ellicott, says:—‘‘ From a 
trusted co dent at Prestbury we learn that 
its persecuted faithful had a grand Christmas Day, 
when there was a fervour and spirit never more 
remarkable. The vicar is repo to have been a 
little depressed, even in his Christmas joy, fearing 
that it might be his last ‘ Feast of the N ativity’ at 
Prestbury. But this, of course, is out of the ques- 
tion. Long after Mr. Combe, the Bishop, and Mr. 
Skipworth ave been dead and buried, the Catholic 
revival in England will be aa its cords 
and strengthening its stakes. r. Edwards may 
take heart. If A. C. Cant, and J. -Londen’ 
have given up their arduous labour of putting down 
Christianity in its external aspects, the little gentle- 
man at Gloucester, who is at once pugnacious and 
ambitious, will soon have to throw up his cards: 
Or, to use another metaphor—borrowed from s 
well-known engraving—the cat may soon decline 
to snatch chesnuts from hot bars, even though in- 
cited to do so by the more artful monkey. Dean 
Law will overlook this comparison, for 2 it we 
give him all credit as to art and wits.” 

Tue Sout Mart.—Judging from the number of 
advowsons and next presentations offered for sale 
just now, and the — way in which the 
advertisements are worded, it would seem, sa 
the Weekly Review, that there is almost a panic 


the living market. Auctioneers have a great 
difficulty in ing of ‘‘invested p ” of 
this description, brokers lists point in the 
direction of a ion. The Ritualists had 


resolved to buy up some of the job lots”; but 
they have since discovered that insuring the use of 
an edi does not necessarily mean bringing 
people to mass. Now and then, — heey 
is in the field, and is soon snapped 7 These 
gains assume a variety of forms. e distance of 
the from a. kennel is considered 
some, while others are content if the neighbourh 
abounds with good sh and But 
cl en, taken as a whole, are not given to 
uits. The amount of work 


5 — in the Chester 
Courant will call forth plenty of r — — 
For sale, the next the chaplaincy 
or tual curacy of Little St. John’s, in the city 
of Chester, the duties of which are limited to the 
services and spiritual care of the hospital alms- 
ple (thirteen in number). There is no residence 
for the 0 8 ig income, 1 all — 
oings, is 2891. 7s. 4d. per annum. e presen 
i 282 3 er heey year. The 
acceptance of any offer depend on satisfactory 
references and the approval of the Charity Com- 
missioners of England and Wales.” 


Beligions und ä Reb. 


WEEK OF UNITED PRAYER. 
In accordance with the custom which has ob- 


tained for several years, meetings for prayer are 
being held daily this week in London, both in the 
City and West End. Although brief addresses are 
delivered on every ion by the presiders for the 


day, the devotional element is the chief character- 
istic of these meetings, they can scarcely be 
Le 
heilen 

e first meeting was held on Monday in Willis“: 


Rooms, and, although at the commencement the 


. T as the — . 2 
rpose advan a room capable 
2 was well filled. . Rw. C. 


presided, and amongst those present were 

the Rev. J. — ong Evangelical Mliance) the 
Rev. 8. Shewbri Beg Alexander, Mr. G. 
Guinness, Mr. 8. 4 The hymn com- 
meneing, Lift up to the voice of 4 
having a few moments were spent 
silent prayer. chairman then were 
met once more on praying groan and 
to in the new year by gathering round the 
Throne of Grace. It was their ty oy to have re- 
gard in the prayers which would presented to 
certain special subjects, not, indeed, to the exclu- 
sion of others, but to give point and prominence to 
their devotions throughout the week. The subject 
for the first morning was, Thanksgiving for 
national, domestic, and personal mercies, both 
spiritual and temporal, and confession of the 
unworthiness and quiet of our people and our. 
selves.” 

The Rev. Prebendary Auriol then offered prayer. 
The subject for the day was closely adhered to, not 


E 


we were certain of an answer, wh 
or to individual prayer. This sh never be lost 


f 
thought were these, Stand fast in the Lord. 


They wanted 4 8 * r ne 
standing ground out of Him. was 

found in — ine, or in faithful teachers, I 
the Lord Himself the belie 

fast. Apart to 
shake us. the 
evils of th Lord” was 
N mie 
2 a the man who 
stood with loins girded, ‘our 
„ 

ia ev i to the ien ’ 

in him. Let this be our ew Year 


f 
EL 


THE NONOCONFORMIST. 


much in vogue among the educated classes at the 
present day. It is, said his lordship, a kind of 
sentimental religion which loves to dream over de- 
votional books, over what may be termed the 
— of Christianity, which makes much of the 

uties of architecture and music, and longs for a 
gorgeous ritual such as primitive Christianity never 
wanted, and such as is not required now. is re- 
ligion, said the bi , knows nothing of the stern 
realities of life, for mere religious sentiment by no 
means necessarily involves self-denial. It is not 
even connected with the doing of God’s will, while 
it may exist with gross sin. It often leads to 
irreligion and vanity; it seldom leads to Christ. 
There was a on filling the space 
under the dome, and the bishop’s sermon was 
listened to with great attention. 

Paris.—On Tuesday was celebrated the anniver- 
sary of the opening of the station in the Rue du 
Faubourg St. Antoine, in connection with the 
Rev. R. W. M‘AIl’s mission to the Paris work- 
men. Tea was served at eight o'clock. The 
room was crowded with workmen, their wives 
and children, who seemed mightily to enjoy 
tea d Vanglaise. After tea the workmen were 
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for absence from Mr. Samuel Morley, M.P., 

briefly at the work which Mr. Murphy has 
or the past eighteen years carried on in the district 
in question, and remarked that the esteem in which 
he was held was not confined to South London. 
He had necessarily had difficulties to surmount in 
the di of his duties, which included work of 
an educational character, and he congratulated Mr. 
Murphy on attaining a seat at the school board. 
The subsequent speakers ‘included Messrs. 
M’Lachlan, Green, Campbell, the Rev. Mr. 
M ‘Cree, &., all of whose addresses, after bearing 
testimony to the value of Mr. Murphy’s work, re- 
ferred to the necessity of total abstinence from 
indulgence in intoxica drink. The testimonial 
consisted of a cheque for a hundred guineas, to- 
gether with a framed and illuminated address of a 
complimentary nature, 5 by Messrs. 8. 
Morley, M.P., president ; Dunn, treasurer; R. 
N. Bailey, and G. C. Campbell, hon. secretaries. 
Mrs. Murphy having been presented with a hand- 
some tea-urn, Mr. Murphy returned thanks, rela- 
ting in the course of his speech ne circumstances 
under which he came to London and began his work. 
He concluded by commenting briefly on the details 
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speaking. 
At the close of Dr. Parker’s address, the hymn 
commencing ‘‘Come, Holy Ghost, our hearts in- 


spire, was sung, after which the Rev. Mr. Roberts 
yer 


prayer. 

The meetings will be continued throughout the 
week. To-day the Rev. J. Oswald Dykes was to 
ro the subject being Prayer for Families, for 

ublic and Private ools, and for Sons and 
Daughters absent from Home; for Children in 
Sickness and Affliction, and for the and 
Digobedient. To-morrow (Thursday) the subject 


for Nations, for Peace am en, 
Virtue and Ri — 1 the 


i to a close, the subject for 
de. 


twenty-one years, havi i the 
rr 
town and University. At eee * the church, 
held on Friday night, it was resolved, amidst many 
of L. 1 . rom 

age * necessary, , 
Mr. Robinson’s resignati 1 coved 
retiring allowance will be made to him. 


meetings . Hitchcock gy mga 
a Review of the Events of 1873. The Wh and the Revs. i. 


addressed in their own language by the Revs. 
R. W. McAll, G. F. Newman, Dr. Fisch, and 
other gentlemen. The efforts put forth at this 
station, like at all Mr. McAll’s stations, have been 
very succesaful. The room is nearly full at all the 
meetings, even on week-days; and upwards 
of a hundred children form the Sunday-school. 
The Paris Association of English and erican 
ministers met on Wednesday last. There were 
resent the Revs. T. Edie (Church of Scotland), 
„ J. W. Clare (Wes- 


Al, d. F. N — 
l „. ewman /( ional). 
After an excellent déjeuwner, a variety of 


topics were discussed, and the morning was 
2 very pleasantly. This association consists 

all the ish and American ey 7 Paris, 
with the exception of the ministers of the Episcopal 
Church, who, with their usual exclusiveness, decline 


to join it. 
—— Monday night week a meeting 
was held in the Archdeacon-lane Chapel, Leicester, 


for the purpose of ting to the Rev. T. Steven- 
son, on his retirement from the te of the 
above containing 275/. Mr. Bishop 


15 a purse 

occupied chair. After a short address by the 
i Mr. William Gray read the following 

address and presented the purse to the rev. gentle- 


pone from the pastorate of 
or forty-five years you have con- 
racoossfully sustained, without expressing 

to God and of obligation to your- 


your friends who are and have been members of this 
urch and In presen 
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dressed 


amounted to more than 60. 


if 


Pe 


, of London, 
his sermon at St. Paul’s Cathedral, on Sunday 
night, made a protest against a form of religion, 


of the work carried on from week to week at the 
baths; and the customary vote to the chairman 
concluded the p i 


Waren Nicut” Services were conducted in 
many of the Episcopal and Nonconformist churches 
throughout London on New Year’s Eve. At the 
Metropolitan Tabernacle Mr. Spurgeon officiated, 
although labouring under severe indisposition. 
Probably this fact gave the tone to his brief address, 
which was comparatively quiet and unimpassioned. 
Only once did he rise to the fervid height of oratory 
to which his ion are accustomed, and that 
was at the close, w with uplifted hands and 
louder voice, he hised the IN year. 
7 — . — — w thou art 

ost 0, if thou now tidi to 
the throne of God will S 
soul is yet unsaved. Oh stay yet a while, Year, 
that thou mayest 8 with thee glad tidings that 
the soul is saved! Thy life is measured now by 
seconds, but all 1 are possible with God, and 
there is still time in 1873 for the salvation of many 


ep advancing to the 


ight died away, I 
better than join in ag 


rails as the last stroke 


abernacle. Then came 
cheery, ‘‘1 wish you all a 


spacious 
the benediction, and 


new year, my friends,” from Mr. Spurgeon. 

great shout of, The same to you!” arose in 
response from basement and galleries, and the con- 
i out into a new year’s morning, 80 
t, and mild, that it seemed (says the 


soft, and 
Daily News rter) as if the seasons were out 
of joint, and that 1874 had been born in spring- 


PrincrpaAL Camp AND Mr. Kyiout, or Dun- 
pEE.—On Sunday the Rev. Dr. Caird, principal of 
w University, opened a new Free Church, 

which has been t fer the Rev. William Kni 


bo, with his tly left the Pres 

w recen e 

the Pee, sae the Bible, and 5 

especially the New Testament, sanctions the 
tion that disbelief j — 


has been — for himself and for 
many in Lag he» expressed complete 
sympathy with Mr. Knight’s position. Without 
wishing or intending to cast on the recent 
action of the Dundee Free „ he felt bound 
to say that Mr. Knight, although some of his 
opinions and usions were not those of the 


— was a minister of whom any Church in 
is country might be proud. The Free Churches 
of Scotland contained many ministers distinguished 
for piety and learni but they .contained none 
whom these were blended than in Mr. 
— It would be a sad day for the churches of 
when such a one could find no 
ow phe A collection was made for the 
building of the new church, and a sum of 


between 6001, and 7001 was subscribed. 
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Correspondente. 
— 
MR. MORLEY, M.P., AND CHURCH PROPERTY. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformut. 

Str,—I read in your columns a letter from Mr. 
Samuel Morley, M.P., repudiating any wish, or inten- 
tion, to interfere with private endowments given to the 
Church of England. I have a clear recollection that 
Mr. Morley said on the hustings, when he was a candi- 
date for Bristol, I have no hostility to the Esta- 
blished Church ; I would not touch a shilling of her 
property.“ During the last ten years Mr. Morley has 
repeatedly expressed the same sentiments to me. I am 
an independent witness, for with all due deference to 
the member for Bristol, I honestly differ with him in 
this point. A tract of poor larid in Nottinghamshire 
was purchased by my ancestor 400 years ago, and has 
descended in the male line to me through these four 
centuries, so my title must be as good as that of the 
Church of England to any private benefaction, but I 
contend that the title to all property is subordinate to 
the public good, which appears to me the only founda- 
tion for property to rest upon. 

Secondly, I consider all endowments of particular 
doctrines, or opinions, grievous impediments to the 
progress of truth. It was once a great dispute amongst 
scientific men, whether the sun moved round the earth, 
or the earth moved round the sun. Let us suppose two 
men, equally zealous for astronomical science, taking 
opposite sides in this controversy. Let us further 
suppose each of them to leave (say) 3,000,000/. to endow 
Professorships of Astronomy, liable in each case to the 
teaching what the testator honestly bolieved to be the 
truth; can any save person imagine that these two 
immense endowments should be respected to the end of 
all time? If not, why should Podobaptist, and anti- 
Padobaptist, private endowments be permitted to go on 
. “forever”! If Iam endeavouring toconvince my neigh- 

bour that he is mistaken in any opinion, it is a sad obstacle 
that be has got 3,000,000/., or, perhaps 100,000,000Z., 
at the back of what I conscientiously deem to be an 
error, I speak from experience. On reviewing my past 
life, my progress from Church principles” to Non- 
conformity” seems now to mo to have been very slow. I 
fear the 700“. a- year, which had been allotted to me as 
property, and my “social position,” were serious 
hindrances in my path! I cannot myself see how the 
line can ever be drawn between public aud private en- 
dowments ; but in one way or other the famous vica- 
rious stipulation, so clearly laid down in the Church 
Catechism, and so entirely absent from the New Testa- 
ment, is endowed with 6,000,000/. a- year, and immense 
social privilege. Amongst the mass of the people, even 
of those who profess Church principles,” how many 
are there who now really believe in this doctrinal tenet, 
which is made the foundation-stona of infant baptism ? 
Are there one in fifty, one in 500, or one in 5,000? Tho 
Church question may be a vast sea of uncertainty, but 
an honest committee of either House of Parliamentoould 
sottle this one fact for us. I have made sacrifices, for 
which I have received more credit than I deserved, but 
a blue book” on the Established Church question 
would indeed be an ample recompense. 

Yours, &e., 
CHRISTOPHER NEVILE. 


To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Dear Sm, —It is quite unnecessary, in so far as Mr. 
Morley is concerned, for any one to interpose between 
him and Mr. Touchstone, of Manchester ; but I wish to 
call the attention of your readersto Mr. Touchstone’s 
letter, in your impression of yesterday, as furnishing an 
illustration of the utterly unsorupulous fashion in which 
that gentleman habitually conducts both his oral and 
his writ‘en discussions on behalf of the Church Esta- 
blishment. ee 

The sole purpose of Mr. Touchstone's letter is to 
make good his assertion that Mr. Morley had spoken 
pretty much to the same effect” as certain other 
persons, who it is said would take from the Church of 
England ber recent endowments, such for example as, 
% church at Sheffield built by Sir John Brown,” as well 
as those of more ancient date. In order to substantiate 
this assertion he quotes.some of the replies given by 
Mr. Morley before the Lords’ Committee on Church 
Rates in 1859, in which, however, Mr. Morley merely 
gives expression to the general proposition that Church 
property is national property, and should be dealt with 
according to the judgment of the nation. 

Mr. Touchstone then says :—*‘ It will be seen by the 
foregoing replies that Mr. Morley inno way qualified his 
statements or made distinctions as to the various classes of 
Church property,” de. Now, well as I know Mr. Touch- 
stone and his peculiar style of advocacy, I confess I was 
staggered at the hardihood of this assertion; for, on 
the very next page of the Blue-book to that from which 
his quotations are taken, occur the following questions 
and answers :— 


725. Marquis of Salisbury: With regard to another 
species of Church property, namely, endowments for 


district churches, do you think them applicable to 
any 2 purpose than the support of the lished 
Chure 


I have the strongest impression that an endowment 
formed 


confine the right of taking the endow- 
urch to those endowments which came 
to us at the Reformation 7 


“I speak for myself personally. I should always hold 
myself bound to that view of the case as to property 


given for national purposes, 

So that Mr. Morley states in the most direct and 
explicit manner the very opposite of that with which 
Mr. Touchstone charges him. 

The particular point in dispute is, of course, of little 
or no importance ; but the mode in which Mr. Touch- 
stone deals with it is very significant, as showing how 
little he is to be trusted even when, as one would sup- 
pose, he would be most on his guard, and specially 
careful to be accurate, 

Yours, Ko., 
GEO, KEARLEY. 

2, Serjeants’-inn, Jan. 1, 1874. 


MR. ARCH’S PLAN WITH REGARD TO FARM 
LABOURERS. 


To the Editor of the Nonconformia. 

Sin, —I have no desire to enter into a controversy 
with the writer of the leading article in last week's 
Labourer’s Chronicle, although he has devoted more 
than a column to a criticism of my letter under the 
above heading published in the Nonconformist on Dec. 
17 ; but I will notice two points which seem to require 
a reply from me. The Chronicle argues that, as the 
farmers have shown no consideration for the labourers 
in the past, the fact of Mr. Arch’s plan of letting every 
farm-labourer have three or four acres of land to culti- 
vate teing inconvenient to the farmers is no condemna- 
tion of it. Probably not from the Chronicle's point of 
view ; but that does not in the least meet my objection, 
which is, not merely that the plan would be disagreeable 
to the farmers, but that it is ontirely incompatible with 
the existing system of farming land by capitalists and 
hired labourers. Now Mr. Arch urges that the men 
should still be hired labourers, and yet have the three 
or four acres of land. My argument is that they can- 
not be—simply because farming could not be carried on 
under snch conditions ; for, as I showod in my previous’ 
letter, the men would be away from their employer's 
farms, and attending to their own, precisely when they 
were most wanted. No farmer would attempt to carry 
on business under such difficulties. | 4 

The only other passage in the article of the 
Chronicle which I shall notice is one accusing me of an in- 
sufficient acquaintance with agriéilture, The Chronicle 
assumes, not for the first time, that no one writing in 
a non-agricultural paper, like the Nonconformist, can 
have any special knowledge of agricultural affairs, 
ignoring the fact that a specialist in any branch 
of knowledge may write in any paper which 
opens its columns to him. In the present instance it 
happens that my critic only shows his own ignorance of 
practical agriculture by the very passage in which he 
claims to have convicted me of ignorance. He says: — 
‘One remark alone is sufficient to show his(my) where- 
abouts when he speaks of ‘a large proportion of our 
land as entirely unsuited to pasture,’ and yet fitted for 
the plough ; no soil that is suitable for wheat, or any 
crop—nay, that will grow weeds—but will grow grass. 
Much good grass land may make indifferent plough 
land ; but no plough land, good or bad, can be ‘ entirely 
unsuited to pasture.’’’ Now, every farmer knows that 
thereare in England thousands of acres of land admirably 
suited to the growth of wheat and beans which when 
laid down in permanent pasture does not pay expenses, 
especially in a climate as dry as that of our eastern 
counties. There is perhaps a still larger area of burn- 
ing soil that with deep cultivation and turnip husbandry 
may be made fertile, but which as pasture produces 
only a small crop of grass in a wet season, and is almost 
worthless in a dry one, Thus, some of our best, and 
some of our worst wheat-growing land is “ entirely 
unsuited to pasture.” 

I am, Sir, yours truly, 
AN EARNEST FRIEND OF FARM- 
LABOURERS. 


POLITICS AND PIETY. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformizst, 

Sim,—The letter of your correspondent ‘‘ E. Stores 
in last week's Nonconformist hardly demands reply, 
and yet, as I feel a growing strength of conviction 
respecting the principle underlying my former com- 
munication, I am led to notice his critique. If my 
censor will look through my letter again, he will see 
that he has made a mistake in accusing me of finding 
fault with ‘“‘ Congregational clergy” for not taking 
greater interest in politics. My only reference to them 
was touching the Exeter Hall meeting of a year ago, 
convened for the purpose of expressing sympathy with 
the agricultural labourers’ movement. 

No, the point of my communication was this—the 
deprecation of a let-alone policy on the part of the 
best men of our churches. There is a growing disin- 
clination among a certain class of religionists to political 
action of any kind, They argue that it militates 
against their spiritual enjoyment. The soul“ and 
“eternity” they say bave a prior claim upon their 
attention, and therefore lot the dead bury their dead.” 
Their citizenship is in heaven. Here they are but 
pilgrims and sojourners, At best earth is but a 
desert —a “‘ waste howling wilderness”—ap ‘enemy's 


: 
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country,” and therefore their chief eoncern is to get 
well out of it, and in the meanwhile to have as little as 
possible to do with its concerns—in a word, they are 
non-political. 

Of course, this same pious caution leads to an avoid- 
ance of all great movements for the social elevation of 
the masses. Good Templarism, benefit societies, emi- 
gration schemes—the trail of the serpent is over them 
all. Touch not, taste not, handle not,” is therefore 
the universal rule of action. 

Now, I respectfully demurred to this line of thought 
and action, and in doing so I was fully aware that 
I was treading on ticklish ground. Nothing is 
so sensitive as hothouse piety. A very respectable 
minister sent me some time ago a printed sermon on 
“« Eternity,” with a view of inducing me to buy a lot 
for gratuitous circulation, I am afraid I gave the good 
brother a sad shock by returning it with the remark 
that if he believed all that he had there said, he must be 
the most miserable man in the neighbourhood where he 
dwelt. I certainly did not believe it, and therefore 
would not circulate such sensational trash for any oon- 
sideration. The objectionable passage was one in which 
the preacher urged that not only would the punish- 
ment of sinners be eternal, but eternally progressive. I 
believe the worthy pastor, and he is a truly excellent 
man in his way, thinks f am following hard in the way 
of Baal. 

Therefore I was not surprised at the horror of R. 


Stevens”. He is comparatively new to ministerial harness, 
unless I am mistaken in bis identity, and as most of us 


harmless things sometimes, The best cure is to lead 
the horse up to the object of its terror, and the illusion 
then ceases. I recommend my friend to get up closer 
to my leading thought, and he will then find, I think, 
that there is really nothing in it which even so orthodox 
a divine as our dear old pastor, the late William Legg, 
would have objected to. 

Iam hopeful that when the deleterious inflnences of 
Plymouth Brethrenism have exhausted themselves upon 
our churches, we shall with renewed assume 
once more our rightful position in the State. And that 
we may do so I wish to see a more general interest felt 
amongst us in all that appertains to human brotherhood 
and human wolf y with respect to this 
stupendous effort in the direction of self-help now being 
put forth by the agricultural labourers. As the poor 
shoeless worshipper whom Spurgeon tells a story about 
was constrained to shout out, Shoes or no shoes, 
Hallelujah! Glory be to God!” so 1 would fain hear 
from the whole Congregational and Nonconforming 
Churches an emphatic “ God speed to the awake- 
ning hinds. St. James's Epistle is part of our Bible, 
why should not his teaching be a part of our Gospel? 
Joseph Arch’s demands do not go a hair's breadth 
beyond St. James's, and his denunciations are but an 
enforcement and an amplification of the Apostle 8. 

And the same may be said with reference to another 
great movement which gains in volume and in force 
every year—the Disestablishment question. Multitudes 
of good men hang back from that from a fear of getting 
their Souls injured. They see Infidels, Seoulartsta, and 
I know not what else helping in the work, and they say 
to one mother, To your tents, O Israel f But is it right 
and manly so todo! Would a Christian fireman be justi- 
fied in refusing to work alongside an infidel in resouing 
from destruction a burning house! What should we 
say of No. 10 of a lifeboat refusing to take his seat at 
the needed hour because No. 9 was a Seoularist and No. 
6 blasphemed 

The principle will not hold water. True Christianity, 
like the youths of Babylon, shines in the furnace. 
Painted faced hypocrisy needs care and circumspection, 
but rosy-cheeked honesty never looks rosier that when 
fresh from a storm. O for a Hampden, an Eliot, or a 
Cromwell to teach us true manliness! We walk to-day 
in the light and liberty which their bold-heartedness 
secured us, and afraid lest our kid boots should get 
spoiled. Your correspondent talks of sufferings 
endured by his brother ministers for fidelity to convic- 
tion. I hope he blushed as he wrote the sentence. 
Sufferings !! I wonder how far one would have to walk 
before coming upon a clergyman—Conformist or Non - 
conformist — who had suffered for conscience’ sake 
further than the substitution of milk for cream in his 

coffee. No, no, none of us dare talk of suffer- 
ing for the truth. Perhaps God’s greatest benefaction 
of us all just now would be a baptism of suffering. We 
want something to give us tone. We sing to exquisite 
melodies about the Cross 

In the Cross of Christ we , 

Towering o'er the wrecks of time: 
but alas! the Cross is a gold ornament hanging on 
the breast of beauty. To appropriate to ourselves the 


language of a Paul is a sad and sorry burlesque, 
I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 


ARTHUR CLAYDEN, 


Faringdon, Jan. 4, 1874. 


MR. R. W. DALE ON “THE NONCON.- 
_ FORMISTS.” 
ro the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Dran SIN, — I venture to suggest if it would not be 
desirable to make an effort to secure the necessary 
funds to give Mr. R. W. Dale's excellent paper on The 
Nonconformists,” which lately appeared in the columns 
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of ths Daity T il still wider ciroulation among 
the inthisters of the Church The publication of 
the paper in a pamphlet form, and its dissemination 
broadcast throughout the land, would do much to 
éducate a large class of Episcopalians on the question of 
“ Church and Dissent,” of which they are so prone to 
Yemilin i blissful ignorance”; and on account of 
twhich ignorance they are often filled with prejudice 
Against all settiotis of Nontonfofmista. Fürther, while 
they would not from this vety prejudice either 75 
money to purchase, or give time to read, a book on 
the subject, it is quite possible that most of them would 
road a tract sent them gratis. 
Yours sincerely, 
THOMAS EVANS, 


Tenby; 
6xFORD HONOURS. 
Fo the Editor of the Nonconformitt, 

Sin, — In your issue of the Aich ultimo, you inserted a 

h taken from the English Independent, Wich 
states that Mr, Baldwin Brown, of Oriel College, 
Oxford, was the first Nonconformist who obtained a 
ist class iu the Final Classical School at Oxford. This 
*rroneous statement is unjust both to Nonconformists 
lu general and more particularly to those gentlemen 
Who, previously to Mr. Bdldwin Brown, obtained that 
distinctiot, By teferting to the Oxford Cdlendat you 
Will find af far back as 1861 the name of Mf. James 
Boyoe (Presbyterian), now Regius Professor of Civil 
Law at Oxford, who is, I believe, the first Protestant 
Noneonformist who obtained a lst class. Later on you 
will find the name of Mr. Edwards, of Lincoln College 
(Calvinistic Methodist), now president of the University 
of Wales, To these, from my own personal knowledge, 
Jean add the name of Messrs, ry, of Brasenose, 
4 0. Wilton, Balliol, United Methodist; 
aud W. E. Grigaby, Independetit, all placed in the Firat 
class of the Final Classical School, Of these, Messta. 
Bryce, Wilson, and Grigsby all obtained double firsts 
and university scholarships. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
JOSEPH H. SKINNER, 
Balliol College, Oxford, 
Hargritve Park, Stanstead, Jan. 1, 1874, 
LIBERATION MEETING at RadcLifréi. 

To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Deas Stu, —In a report of a Liberation Society meet- 
ing at Radcliffe, which appeared in your paper of the 
24th ult., it is stated that, after Mr. Gordon's lecture 
a ‘disturbance took place, and that the moeting broke 
tip in confusion, It may be a correct description of a 

| in some other town, but the meeting at Rad- 
cliffe was 4 most one; the lecture of Mr. 
Gordon was attentively listened to, and a resolution in 
favour of disestablishment was adopte 1 without opposi- 
tion, Noticonformity, indeed, is 8d strong in this 
heighbotirhood, that it has pretty much its own way in 
public matters, and need be under no feat that its 
meetings will be disturbed. In the township of Pil. 
kington, which adjoins Radcliffe, and which includes 
the village of Whitefield, nearly all the public offices 
are filled by Nonconformists. The three guardians of 
the poot, and the three overseers are Nonoonformists ; 
the the cletk, and a majority of the members 
of the Local Board ate Nonconformists ; the 
postmaster at Whitefield is a Nonoonformist, and the 
M.P, for the neighbouring town of Bury, who lives in 
our midst, is a Nonoonformist. Some of your readers 
may think that this is a happy place ; and so it is, 

: WILLIAM CROKE SQUIER. 

Stand, near Manchester, Jan. 8, 1874. 


a — 
MR. CHAMBERLAIN AT SHEFFIELD. 


Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, Mayor of Birmingham, 
and chairman of the school board there, paid a visit 
to Sheffield on Thursday on the invitation of the 
committee of the Reform Club. They have adopted 
him as their candidate at the next election, and 
were desirous that he should make known his 
political views. In the morning Mr. Chamberlain 
was entertained at breakfast at the Victoria Hotel, 
Ww he was met by about 200 of his friends. At 
twelve o clock a mass meetiug was held in Paradise- 
* nary, of which it was estimated there were more 
than 10,000 persons present. The chair was taken 
by Alderman Beal. 

Mr. Chamberlain, who received a hearty welcome, 
said he — there on Nr dood te 
committee, accepting it he was p to 
nothing but to give them : full and candid expo- 
sition of — p Pre Rete be the * * 
programme o ture — the programme which he 
commended to their earnest support, and which he 
intended, whether in or out of Parliament, to 
further and advance. (Cheers.) He was glad to 
be an advanced Liberal, if that meant that he in- 
tended to use every opportunity he could gain or 
the influence he might possess to advance his 

Liberalism, and not as some politicians did—use 
his Liberalism to advance himself. (Cheers.) Some 
who talked the cant of Liberalism, but did not do 
its work, reminded him only of an American road 
which he had heard described as commencing in 
the centre of a town as a magnificent boule- 
vard, then continuing as an ary country road, 
finally degenerating {nto 8 footpath, and then bo- 


a squirtel walk, and ing up a tree. 
al. 2 cheers.) He could 5 a 


thorough- going Tory, but he could not understand 
weak -kneed and half-hearted Liberals. He did not 
believe that the countr was so happy and pros- 
— that tue conditions of all were equally 
lessed, but that a further improvement in those 
conditions was possible. The year which had just 
closed had been a year of unequalled presperity. 
There never was a time when their trade was in 
such a flotirishing and splendid condition, when 
theit expotts es ith Were so unexampled. 
Everything had enorttiously risen, including even 
coals. (Laughter.) There never was a time in the 
history of the country when great fortunes were 
more easily and — y amassed. The other day 
the Spectator filled two columns with a long list of 
names of men who, within the last few years, had 
died, individually leaving behind them enormous 
fortunes amoutrting from a quarter of a million to 
six millions sterling. was, no doubt, very 
satisfactory to all but those who were obliged to 
leaye so much money beltind them, and who could not 
make aty tise of it in the place to which they were 
going. (Laughiter and cheers.) The same twelve 
months of weg rity had been a period 
in which had been elaborated a vast scheme for the 
expatriation of thousands and tens of thotisauds of 
agricultural labourers—those who were the back- 
bone and sinew of the peasantry of the country. 
(Cheers.) There was something rotten in the State 
when Joseph Arch could find no means to secure 
the increased happiness of his fellow-labourers than 
by taking them to a land which was far less 
favoured than this country in its wealth, climate, 
and social order. (Cheers.) Then, it had been 
calculated that within the last year one out of every 
fifteen of their men, women, and children, had been 
in receipt of pau relief ; one-third of the popu- 
lation were unable to read and write, and from fault 
of higher recreation were forced into lower means 
of gratification, and the houses of the masses of the 
le wotlld disgrace a batbarous nation. The 
<< wete living—-if living it could be called—in 
ens of stjudlof, filth, and pestilence that would not 
be tolerated in the stables and the kennels of the 
rich. This was not the time to rest and be 
thankful.” (Laughter and cheers.) “The Liberal 
p e was not yet exhausted, but how were 
they to attack the great evils to which he had re- 
ferred? His own political belief was summed up 
in “this—that the people were far in advance of their 
golf · oo rulers, and if they were allowed to 
vern themsé¢ives they would gradually raise the 
evel of the whole community. (Cheers.) He did 
not accept the doctrine that a mercifal Providence 


wcreated this great nation in order that it should be 


overned by a few 3 wealthy and privileged 
families ; and he held, therefore, that the first end 
and object of every true Liberal should be to secure 
a full and perfect representation of the people, in 
place of the mockery and sham which was 
called representation now, and according to which 
the voice of the majority was stifled by a mass of 
class interests, vested rights, and hereditary privi- 
leges by which it was overladen. (Cheers.) He 
was therefore in favour not only of county fran- 
chise but of universal suffrage. (Cheers.) Justice 
would not be done till every of full age had 
a vote inthe country. He said there must be 
a complete redistribution of political power. It 
was time to — an end to these auomalies by dis- 
franchising altogether such a place as Huntingdon. 
It was time that Sheffield had its full quota of five 
members of Parliament, (Hear, hear.) They 
must carry their representation a step further, and 
consider the constitution of the Second Chamber, if 
Second Chamber there was to be. He held that 


— 


the ons and convictions of thirty millions of 
e, and then to allow their deliberate opinions 

fo be erted and thwarted by three or four 
142 who met in a gilded chamber, 
who re ted the virtues or the vices or the 
abilities of ancestors who died a very long time ago, 
and who unfortunately had not in every case been 
able to transmit to their descendants the talents by 
which they themselves rose to place. When those 
reforms were accomplished they would have secured 
attention for the voice of the majority of the people. 
On going onto further legislative changes, it became 
their duty to ask what were the people’s demands, 
and what were they entitled to require. He had 
ventured to throw those demands into a single 
sentence—free schools, free labour, free land, and a 
free Church. (Cheers.) There should be schools 
which were open to all the 2 without the pay- 
ment of fees, — og by . 1 It was not 
ne to argue iu favour of a free education, the 
time had penned’ when men dared to debar the poor 
from instruction. It was then feared it would make 
them saucy and discontented with the lot to which, 
as the Catechism said, it had pleased God to call 
them.” (Laughter and cheers.) They wanted 
Englishmen to be discontented with a state of 
misery, of ignorance, of degradation, and of want. 
(Cheers.) He looked forward with sanguine ex- 
tions to the time when advanced intelligence 
should have taught the people to raise themselves 
and their families. and should have given greater 
value to their labour both for themselves and for 
their employers. (Cheers.) He did not pretend 
that education was going to be a panacea for all the 
evils in our social order, but it would leasen intem- 
rance, diminish crime and pauperism, and do 
much to raise the level of the whole community, 
He advocated compulsory attendance at school, as 


. the opinions an more absurd than to strive to obtain 


a parent had no vested right in the misery, the 


de tadation, and the ignorance of his children. 
(CHeers.) The schools d be such that children 
could go to them without the comscientions scruples 
of their parents being infringed. The State should 
confine itself to teaching the things upon which 
they were — leave matters of religion upon 
which, unfortunately, they differed, to the 
Churches, or to voluntary organisations, and to the 
parents themselves. Fortunately, there was no 
difference of opinion with respect to readin 
writing, and arithmetic. Let the State, then, 45 
its proper work, and confine itself to a larger basis 
upon which higher and more extended knowledge 
might be built up, and leave the disputed matters 
of faith and theology to those whom they chiefly 
concerned. (Cheers.) The State, when it com- 
pelled attendance, must provide gratuitously 
schools to which the children were to go. Theu 
they were told that, by such a system ae this, they 
would take away the independence of the working 
men. He was sorry for the working men. They 
had many kind friends to take care of their indeper- 
dence. (Laughter.) He sometimes thought it 
would be better if they had more res for them- 
selves. But the argument was an absurd one, as 
every man who sent his children to a publie school! 
at present was receiving two-thirds of the education 
gratuitously—by means of grants and private sub 
scriptions. The argument came with a bad grace 
from the middle and upper class, for there were 
few of them who had had a good education who 
had not been indebted more or less to gratuitous 
means, either through free scholarships or endow- 
ments which were originally intended for the m- 
struction of the whole people, and which had been 
misappropriated for the benefit of a class. He 
never heard this argument without being reminded 
of the anecdote of the negro who, when asked. 
what he had had for breakfast, said his missis had 
biled three eggs for herself, and had given him the 
broth.” (Laughter.) There were too many 
occasions in middle-class legislation in which the 
rich had had all the eggs and the poor all the 
broth. He advocated iree labour, by which he 
meant absolute freedom of combination, the most 
absolute right of working men to unite to 
secure the best remuneration for their labour, not 
harassed by the Criminal Law Amendment or ether 
Acts, which, whatever their original lyre had 
been used to restrict the just rights and full privi- 
leges of united action. Referring to the Nationa 
Federation of Employers, he said he believed that, 
in spite of its high-sounding talk, its proceedings 
would be a disastrows failure. He considered it 
simply a gigantic trades-umion to suppress unionism. 
It was nothing more nor less than a conspiracy to 
t yy combination, and if it sueceeded it owe 
ivide this nation into two opposite camps, Which 
would embitter the relations — capital and 
labour. Coming to the land question, be said he 
was in favour of freeing the land from all the 
trammels which prevented its utmost produetive- 
ness and its easy transfer. He was in favour of four 
great reforms—the abolition of the absurd custom of 
primogeniture, the repeal of the laws of entail, a re- 
vision of the laws which affected the appropriation 
of commons, so as to secure those that remained for 
the people, and to provide for their tenancy in small 
plots direct from the State on fair and reasonable 
conditions ; and, lastly, full tenant-right for every 
farmer. (Cheers.) Such reforms would lead tothe 
investment of more capital in the soil of England, 
to a greater division of the soil, and to other advan- 
tages. He was in favour of the total abolition of 
the game laws, which constituted class legislatiom 
of the worst kind, legislation by which the amuse- 
mente of the rich were prosecuted at the cost of the 
happiness of the poor. The last point of his pro- 
e was a free Church. (Cheers.) The greater 
part of the n the Church belonged to the 
people, and the a right to know what was 
one with it. If the State was going to promote 
religion, they had a right at least that it should be 
decided as a preliminary matter what was and 
what was not true religion. These ecclesiastical 
gentry could never meet in public at the pre- 
sent time without almost coming to blows. At 
the Church Congress the other day at Bath 
ou had one venerable and rev. archdeacon wish- 
ing: that his stick were long enough to reach the 
shoulders of a venerable and rev. brother at the 
other end of the room, and at the Church Congress 
at York, so hot did the dispute wax between High 
Church, Low Church, and Broad Church that 
actually the chairman had to give out the evening 
hymn in order to quict the angry passions of the 
disputants and to soothe their exasperated feelings. 
He contended that the Church as an organisation, 
with some great and distinguished exceptions, was 
always on the side of power and privilege, and 
opposed to the poor and oppressed. They were 
sometimes told that the system secured the presence 
of an educated gentleman in every district in the 
country, but if the people had the management of 
the money they would secure something more—an 
educated and enlightened people. He pointed out 
what could be done with the money in the improve. 
ment of the people, and proceeded to speak in 
favour of the repeal of the Contagious Diseases Act, 
and the taking of the control of the drink traffic 
out of the hands of the magistrates and placing it 
in the hands of the people. He commented upon 
the defects in the Permissive Bill, and spoke in 
favour of compensation to landlords. He was also 
in f.vour of a great reduction of taxation in this 
country. If Her — Government would only 


fully accept the principle of non-intervention, he 
held 


that they might greatly reduce their present 
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will be receiving daily information of the achieve- 
have already foined 


—— — 
bleated armaments, and might secure 4 t re- 
mission of taxation which pressed upon the shoulders 
of the He was farther favour of the 


poe 

abolition of the income-tak, which was a direct tax, 

obnoxious in its character, unfair in its incidence, 

and ye ey = to — repealed. But — — — 

vote for repeal of any taxation which press 

i on thd tich Until he caw hie way to 

a a. reduction of the taxation which 

pressed upon the These were the ral 
les upon which his conduct would be 

hey could, perhaps, judge in what direction those 
principles would lead him in their further and con- 
tinued application. The present was a critical | 
period in the history of the Liberal party. They 
were threatened with a reactionary Parliament the 
next session, and no doubt there were so many in 
this country who had interests worth eae 
and privil which they desired to maintain t 
they would make a strong effort to secure their 
continuance. The pri u, Squire, the land 
and the Church, the ari of birth and the 
plutocracy of commeree, would be banded er 
te stem the tide of democracy and roll back the 
current of advancing popular thought. At such a 
time it behoved every true Liberal to bear aloft the 
banner of progress in face of euch temporary dis- 
cou nt and possible temporary defeat. Now 
was the time to show their attachment to the great 
principles they fessed and to rely on their 
strength to bear down all the force of prejudice and 
obstruction by which they were likely to be met. 
Their end was the enfranchisement of the whole 
people and the abolition of every remaining unneces- 

restrictions devised upon liberty by priest and 
politician. (Cheers.) 

A resolution in favour of Mr. Chamberlain’s can- 
didature was carried, with some dissenftients, and 
the hon. gentleman, in reply, said it was evident 
that a majority of the Liberal electors desired 
that he should offer himself for their suffragos, and 
nothing would prevent him from undertaking the 
responsibility thrown apon him and giving the men 
of Sheffield am opportunity of voting for him. 
(Cheers. ) 


— — 


MR. CARDWELL AND SIR WILLIAM 
HARCOURT AT OXFORD. 


Mr. Cardwell and Sir William Harcourt were 
resent on Friday night at the annual Druids’ 
inner at Oxford. Both hon. members expressed 
the upinion that the time had come for on 
* the subjects of local taxation and the land. 
. Cardwell said that, politically Speaking, more 
than economically, he thought it would be an ad- 
vantage if the land of the country were subdivided 
among a ter number of proprietors. But how 
that was to be accomplished he owned was a matter 
which appeared to him very doubtful. There 
could, however, he thought, be no doubt that we 
ought to make land, whoever is to buy it and who- 
ever is to sell it, as cheap and easy of transfer as 
we could. Sir William Harcourt said he had heard 
a great deal about local taxation from many oppo- 
site quarters ; but it had all ended in some plan or 
other of taking the rates off one class of persons 
only to clap them on another. They had ait been 
schemes for robbing Peter to pay Paul. That was 
a method of p ing which Peter would not 
—— ; and any measure founded on the idea 
of merely shifting the incidence of the burden 
would inevitably fail. It was, however, quite true 
that we grievously need a reform of local taxation. 
The state of the rates was the scandal of our day 
and generation. With to the land question, 
the Solicitor-General that the more they 
disentangled themselves from the lations of 
some recent philosophers the better. He could not 
enter into the ion of the nature or origin of 
property in lan ing centent to . a 
man’s right to his land depended upon the same 
rinciple as his right to the coat on his back, if he 
paid for it. Demands were made for what 
was called free land. If that meant making land 
free that belonged to somebody else, it was a 
liberty he was not disposed to take. To think of 
improving the condition of the labourer by the sub- 
divisien of land, as in France, would be as wise ad 
to think of improving the cotton manufacture by 
destro the factories and putting up the weavers’ 
looms. e remedies which he —＋ 
some alteration in the law of primogeniture ial ts 
the law of entail. What was wanted was fuller 
control and ter interest in the land by the 
holder, so it might be emancipated from 
limited ownership and really become free land. To 
give this more complete ownership and interest was 


not ion, nor an invasion of the rights of 
Property. It was rather an enlargement of them. 
. Cardwell spoke at some le upon the 


Ashantee war. In responding for the army, the 
right hon. gentleman said :—‘‘ At the present mo- 
ment you see, not in conflict with a great European 
foe, but with a savage enemy and with the forces 
of nature, a distinguished general, who already, be- 
fore the time had arrived at which his principal 
forces were arranged to join him, has inflicted con- 
siderable reverses upon his savage enemy. You 
have seen the officers who surround him leading 
an inferior race, the native allies, with all the 
pores that distinguished the heroes of Homer. 

od have not seen, but I have seen, 2 those 
who had not been so fortunate as to be selected, 


that spirit of anxiety to ion their comrades in the 
field which is ever ing quality of the 
British soldier. The time is not distant when you 


— of those soldiers. The | 
their general, and the interval will be bfief before 
you hear of what they have done.” In a subse- 
quent speech, Mr. Cardwell said. 


We have 1 to know that the troops for which 
Sir Garnet 1. has been preparing. must have 
arrived, the first of them about the 8th of December, 
the others 1 after. 2 have been some 
comments in the papers us they ought to have 
— entaen Such is not the opinion of the high 
medical authority in concert with whom and with Sit 
G. Wolseley the 2 of the Govornment have 
been taken. The climate was the énttily to be dreaded, 
and not mah, and Goyernttent took its measures accor- 
aug. December, January, February, and March 
were laid down by the highest medical authority as the 
months in which, if it should be found nevebakty to 
employ Europeans, they ought te be there. It was 
arran that after consulting eVery authority, medical 
and m re: this couhtry, Sir Garnet Wolseley should 
go with a body uf selected officers to reach coast 
about the Ist of October, form his own judgment upon 
the measures necessary to be taken, and report the 
result to the Government at home, In the meantitié 
— and material a in concert with Kim Were to 

repared, so that if necessary they might be sent 
forthwith. On bi part, as soon as be — the 
coast he wat do make such preparations for their 
on as would make the risk of the olimate 
to them as small as possible. A road had to 
be prepared for their march, stations, hospitals, and 
carriers provided; and not the least part of tS 2 
cautions was to take cate that on, thé momenb of their 
arrival everything should be ready fot immediate action. 
For of all things pérniciows to our gallant soldiers is 
the state of inadtion. These were the pur of the 
Government, and there is every reason to believe that 
they have been up to the present time successfully 
accomplished. Sir G. Wolseley’s despatch wee toh- 
sidered by the Cabinet on the day en whith it arrived 
in London; the order for compliance was given the 
same evening; and in forty-eight hours the transports 
had sailed from Plymouth with the stores and that por- 
tion of the troops which was in this island. They called 
at Queenstown for the portion which was in readiness 
there, and sailed forthwith for the coast. mags we 
to the highest medical authocity, they will here arri“ 
as soon as it was expedient they should, and N may be 
confidently hoped that each — mail will — 
news of the successful operations of our distinguish 
general and his gallant officers and men. The time of 
preparation is over. Sir G. Wolseley, at the head of 
or Majesty's gallant officers and and Captain 
Glover, whose er services have entitled him to be 
ussas, a force of 
native auxiliaries on the flank, but su W to the 
orders of Sir G. Wolseley, are no doubt in active move- 
ment at this hour, and néws may be expected before 
long of their aehfevement. 
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Tun Biamincuam School Boa RD. — The Liberal 


ons, one o 
character, and the combined effect of which will be 
to bring into operation the educational policy of the 


all the public el schools in the town. 
4 Mr. Downe it was resolved to exclude 
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and one of the committees of the board was 
authorised to make ts for accepting the 
offer. The chairman of the board announced that 
the offer of Mr. Eagles would no doubt be a prece- 
dent for further offers from similar quarters. 

NorrinGHaM,—-The Nottin School Board, 
at their meeting on Friday, decided to Jook for a 
site to erect two board schools to accommodate 
1,500 children. 

Newport, Iste or Wionr, has elected its first 
school board. There were nine candidates for the 
seven seats, the unsectarian party five, and 
the denominationalists four candidates. The result 
was that four denominationalists and three unsec- 
tarians were returned, so that the former have a 
majority in the board, 

SURDERAAND. <A school board for Sunderland 
was elected on Wednesday without a contest, The 
election was fixed for the th . and a vigorous 
canvass was commenced about a week ago by the 


9 
mene Fa and sctétiel tie each of 
whom rought forward six can dan, ve othe? 
candidates also came forward, inclu three 
Vert one Roman Catholic, and one Inde 
ent Churchman, the number al her 
oie sng 7 4 fortnight aes 0 
parties hav an n 
ive way, 4 contedt * e e ; 
by the voluntary withdrawal yesterday of the 2 
vans and one of the unsectarians, the 
had elected as follows :— 7 
Cockin, Alcock, Kayll, Ling, Nicholas, 
Pemberton as Churchmen; Canon T, 
Catholic ; Messrs. Robeft Cameron, Dixon, 
Fawcett, W , ahd Whittell on the unsectarian 
side. us the Churchmen have a clear majority 
of three votes. A large and influential 
“ et was — 
when resolutions were con 0 
party on the great viotory they had Lale itt 
out a struggle. * . 
CAA. The election of a school board 
of ths town resulted in a quiet walk-over for the 
riends of unsectarian education. Only seven 
persons, the number of the board, were nominated. 
e Liberals had contented themselves with naming 


four members, and the rem three places have 


been filled by moderate Cure a ; 
Bristén,—We Marti t the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Liberal Association have regolyed to 
recommend the party to vote for the follows 
seven candidates :—Messrs, Lewia Fry. ii 
will, H. Thomas, H. Lawes, Dr. Gotoh, Re¥. J. N. 
Caldicott, and the Rev. Urijah Thomas. This 
nomination, tt habe reason to know, is also fully 
céntiirred in by a committee of the Nonconformiat 
bodies which has been sitting on the question. 
Tho Wesleyans, it is unders will support Mr. 
Budgett and Mr. Alfred Hall.—Bristol Mercury. 
LIVERPOOL. Ty sme og 1 year 1,026 infortna: 
tions were laid by the verpdol, Selivol Bua 
ts ecting to sen 


r guardians [dt u 
Fer deer Wt cate tech aud in four - 
fi a8 aS She pases Hed sungng, trees Ss, 2. 5 Oe. 
were 
‘ e election was 


Dersy,—The é 
held on Saturday. new K of five 
wo 


urchmen, one Roman esley 
5 2 0 th 


e n 
the Chrch patty win Seen a 


result of 
de of the ve 

tidustir.—The polling for the 
thirteen members to form the Leicester 


pen 
nated by the Chart party } one Roman Catholic, 
ons Quaket, and one Chu nominated 
independent principles. The election was the 
uietest kno and seemed to be between 


oman Catholic candidate, the Liberal seven, 
the . urch six, 


There are seven 


— 4 is, that the 


of the board will continue to sit for three years 


longer. 

Pavrsn Cuitprex.—A circular been ad- 
dressed by the r * . tho 
various boards o e educa- 
tion of pauper children. Hickerte the action of 
the guardians in this respect has been regulated by 
Denison’s Act, which expires to-day, and it is 
pointed out in the circular how the instruction of 
these children is provided for by the Elementary 
Education Act. Attention is called to the fact 
that the parents of these children have the right 
to select the school, and, so long as the children 
are sent to any public elementary school, the 
guardians cannot object to it. They are recom- 
mended, however, to make we for ascer- 
taining the number of school attendances, and 
generally to see that the children really receive a 
useful training. : 

Fortucomine School Boarp Exgcrions.—In 
thirty-five boroughs in England and Wales the first 
t ears’ term of office of the school board comes 
to ane 
held in the present month, They are Darlingtor, 

ord, Dartmouth, Devonport, Staly- 


eovil, Chard, Longton, Rye, Ipswich, Du iley, 
d i, Worcester, Batley, Halt Dewsbury, 
fia South Shie Buin er — — , 


— 


— 
8 
* 
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Carmarthen, Wrexham.—School Board Chronicle. 
[Many of these elections have already taken place.] 

Tus Epvcatiox 10N IN THE COLONIES, 
—The Education Bill in South Australia was slowly 
during the month. Its opponents 


the adoption of 


An uced by the New Zealand 
2 entirely on the side of the secu- 
passed by the Lower House ; but 
council having struck out clauses relating to 
grammar and high schools, on the plea that to sup- 
port such establishments by rates, as the measure 
proposed, would be to tax the poor to educate the 
sons of the rich, and the two Chambers being un- 
able to agree on that question, the bill was 
dropped.—School Board Chronicle. 
Lorp ABERDARE ON Epvucation-—Lord Aberdare 


— 21 to consider how the subject of education 


should pe welt 1x * as to make it = longer a 
partial mere voluntary system, but a trul 
national I then ted my ideas to the 


— 75 i — — 1 = 5 that many men who 
a n in the subject, men representi 

. ons, met her at a —— 
whether it would not be possible 
frame an Act of Parliament which might give us 
what we desire—namely, a national system of edu- 
cation. Wemet some months afterwards at Man- 
chester. I presided on the first day, and my valued 
friend and colleague Mr. Forster upon the second 


r of 2 Well, the result 
was that Mr. Forster and I were 


Maj s Opposition. e brought in a bill in two 
ve — 7 — ong I _. 
reading, remem i „ without 

and I think its — rinctples 
were generally received th out the land. 


received. 
we 


to 
not sa 
a com ise of opiniens ; for alth 
rern 
be bound to say that u this subject of 
cannot f- dozen men from 


each other’s 
the eabloct and the veriety 
t last we hit upon a i 


Petitioners do not claim the seat for Sir Edward 
atkin, 


Lzicester.—The Conservatives of this borough 
have resolved to forward Mr. J. H. 15 
Warner, of Quorn Loughborough, as their 
candidate at the next election. He will make his 
first appearance at a working men’s Conservative 
demonstration to be held in Lei r in the course 
of a few weeks. 

West Somerser.—Major Vaughan Lee, the Con- 
servative candidate for West 1 — met the 
electors at Taunton, where the nomination for this 
division will take place on Saturday next. No 


opposition is 2 
— e election for the county of 


Limerick promises to be one of more than ordinary 
interest. Mr. O’Sullivan, of Kilmallock, has been 
adopted by the Farmers’ Club as the popular candi- 
date, and, although Mr. Kelly has the support of 
the Roman Catholic bishop and clergy, wal poove 
a formidable opponent with the help of the ballot. 
Mr. O Sullivan special claims to the support of 
a section of the electors in the fact that he has been 
a martyr in the national cause, having been one of 
those arrested under the Habeas Corpus Suspen- 
sion Act. He has issued his address, putting in 
the foreground a demand for the release of the 
political prisoners, and a denunciation of Whig 
rule. He advocates also denominational education, 
Home Rule as defined by the recent conference, 
and fixity of tenure at valued rents. 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-Tynz.—Mr. Cowen addressed 
a crowded and enthusiastic meeting in the lecture- 
room, Nelson-street, on Saturday. Mr. Eustace 
Smith, M. P., occupied the chair, and in opening 
the meeting he said, so far the result of Mr. 
Cowen’s canvass was more than satisfactory, and 
. day made it more and more plain that the 
e of Newcastle were determined to get a 
iberal to represent them in Parliament. Mr. 
Cowen, on rising to addross the meeting, was re- 
ceived with loud and long-continued cheering. He 
said the issue before the constituency was now 
clear and well defined. The Conservative Asso- 
ciation adopted Mr. Hamond as their champion, and 
the electors of the town had simply to decide 
whether they would be represented in the House of 
gene tes | a Tory or a Liberal. Stated broadly, 
his political creed might be summed up thus :— 
Though in the present be nae’ of society there 
must be many varying es and positions amon 
the X22 t all to be equal in the eye o 
the law. This would give civil and political liberty. 
So far as religion went, the general body of English- 
men were agreed as to the great central principles of 
Christianity ; but there were many differences of 
opinion as to matters of doctrine. To all those 


varying shades of thought there should be the 
fullest tion, and no one sect should be favoured 
at the of the others. Taking this view, he 
would vote for the disestablishment of the English 
Church. He further believed the general course of 


legislation to be pursued should be that which 
would secure the amount of good to 
the number of the community. He be- 
lieved the Government of Mr. Gladstone had done 
much for the — and it should always have 
from him a ial and though in- 
dependent, su (Cheers.) In answer to ques- 
tions, he ied—As to the Ashantee war, it was a 
mest unfo te business, and he cordially agreed 
with Mr. Bright, that the sooner they were out of 
it the better. Sir Garnet Wolseley was a brave 
and a humane soldier ; but, for his part, he pre- 
ferred the way in which David Livingstone spread 
civilisation to the method which enforced it at the 


and | point of the sword and the bayonet. The man who 


4 
. 
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ELECTION INTELLIGENCE. 


Srroup.—The nomination for Stroud took 
on Saturday, when Sir Henry Havelock (Liberal) 


and Mr. n (Conservative) were duly pro- 
posed as — The polling took place yester- 
day, with the following result: — 


Mr. Dorington 2,817 
Sir H. Havelock 2,426 
Majority for Mr. Dorington 391 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE. — The first election for the 
ey year took place on Friday, when the Hon. 


ot Constantine Yorke, a younger brother of the 
Earl of Hardwicke, was retu without opposi- 
tion for Cambri ire 


Exsrer.—The Liberals of Exeter have definitely 
resolved to present their petition sae the return 
of Mr. A. Hal The petition alleges bribery and 
treating, and about a dozen cases of bribery have 


been selected as the ground of procedure, The 


_ 


now did most for the world was the teacher, and 
not the warrior ; therefore he should most cordially 
su the motion of Mr. Henry Richard in 
favour of international arbitration. (Applause.) 
On the subject of working-class tation, the 

had the matter in their own hands, 


and send to Parliament whom liked, as 
the miners of M were doing ; but he did not 
believe in the of men to Parliament who 


would represent only one class. He did not believe 
in three-cornered constituencies. He would vote 
if it 1 * — 
pport e ome 
0 — meeting 
itself to support the can- 
The Conservative Associa- 
Mr. Hamond as 
committee has 

are carrying on the 


didat wen. 
tion having at last fully ad 
their can a tolerabl 
been formed, and the 
contest with some activity. 


COUP D’ETAT IN SPAIN. 


The Spanish Cortes were opened on Friday. 
Senor Castelar, in his speech, referred to the efforts 
of the Government to maintain order, and said that 
those efforts had been successful except in the dis- 
tricts affected by the war. He then spoke in very 
strong terms of the insurrection at Cartagena, and 
stated that there was a direct connection between 
that insurrection and the increase of the Carlist 
bands. The young Republic was imperilled by the 

war, and only a war policy was possible. Fresh 
reserves must be called out immediately. Senor 
Castelar went on to say that the Government con- 
sidered the introduction of gratuitous public in- 
struction by the State and the abolition of slavery 
the most urgent of reforms. If the double move- 


ment of Conservatism and by which 
| modern society is impelled were followed, a stable 


A, 


2 


A 


Government would be establistied, and Eu 
would soon recognise the Republic. The time for 

ular risings and military pronunciamientos must 

closed for ever. The nation must learn that it 
could obtain everything consistent with justice by 
universal suffrage. The army must learn that ite 
duty was to uphold the laws and obey the Cortes. 
The Republic appeal to all, and must have the sup- 
port of all in order to be strong. 

A long debate followed the speech, on a motion 
approving the conduct of Senor Castelar’s Govern- 
ment. At four o'clock on Saturday morning this 
motion was rejected by 120 votes 100. 
General Pavia, the Captain-General of Madrid, 
thereupon occupied the Palace of the Cortes with 
his troops, and declared the Assembly dissolved. 
This was the only way, he said, in which the 
country and the army could be saved from ruin 
He then conferred with several leading politicians 
in order to form a new Cabinet. A new Ministry 
was formed under the presidency of Marshal Ser- 
rano—General Pavia declining to be a member. 
Before the Cortes met General Moriones had tele- 
graphed that he and his army would not obey any 
Cabinet except that of Senor Castelar. 

The Madrid volunteeers had previously been 
disarmed, and there was no disturbance of the 
peace in the capital. 

The new Government comprises Marshal Ser- 
rano, President of the Republic ; Senores 
Topete, Zabala, er, and Garcia Ruiz. The 
last-named, who is the Minister of the Interior, has 
addressed a circular to the governors of the pro- 
vinces, ordering all Carlist and Intransigente news- 
papers to be suspended. Senor Martos has been 
appointed Minister of Justice, Senor Mosquera 

inister of Public Works, and Senor Albareda 
Civil Governor of Madrid. A decree has been 
issued suspending the Constitutional Guarantees, 
and declaring the law on public order of the 23rd 
of April, 1890, in force throughout Spain. Senor 
Castelar has published a letter addressed to his 
countrymen, in which he says :—‘‘I protest, with 
all the energy of my soul, against the brutal acts of’ 
violence committed against the Constituent Cortes 
by the Captain-General of Madrid. My conscience 
will not permit me to associate myself with dema- 
gogues, but, on the other hand, my conscience and 
my honour keep me aloof from the state of things 
just created by the force of bayonets.” Several 
deputies vga my by the majority have adhered to 
the protest . 


e Senor Castelar. 

Telegrams have received from the civil and 
military authorities of many towns adhering to the 
new Government; but at Saragossa on Sunday 


there was an armed conflict between the 
— * and the Volunteers of Liberty. After 
eight hours’ fighting the troops took 200 pri- 
soners, six pieces artillery, and a large 
number ei rifles — . 1 of — — 
ising, which was inci y the municipality 
— deputation, was completely subdued by 
nine p.m. The Ayuntamiento and the provincial de- 
tation will be dissolved. There have also been 
— at Valladolid, but they have been 
8 iege of Cartag tin The i 
© siege o ena continues. o insur- 
ts ey been driven from their position on 
ount Calvary, but it cannot be occupied by the 
besiegers, being dominated by Fort San Julian. 

In the north of Spain General Moriones has again 
found it impossible to advance, and has embarked 
with all his troops at Santona. Twenty-four Car- 
list battalions, at present surrounding Bilbao, are 
rn to meet him when he disem- 
barks. They they have thrown a chain across the 
river to stop navigation. 


FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 


Handel’s Messiah has just been given for the first 
time in Paris, and with great success. 

The Ameerof Afghanistan has formally announced 
Abdoola Jan as his heir. 

The British consul in New York has sent home 
twelve of the British survivors of the crew of the 
Virginius. 

rofessor Palmieri, the director of the Obser- 
vatory at Naples, announces that a severe eruption 
of Mount Vesuvius is imminent. 

New York papers describe the fog in that city 
on the 17th of as the most dense that has 
prevailed there for years, Business was seriously 
interrupted. 

Commodore Commerell, who was severely 
wounded by the Ashantees, is now so far recovered 
that he has been able to attend a ball at Capetown 
given in honour of the officers of the Challenger. 

A decided improvement in the health of the 
Emperor of Germany is announced from Berlin, 
although it is added that His Majesty suffers much 

in in the feet, and that the doctors enjoin upon 
33 quietude. 

Galignani’s Messenger of Wednesday announces 
the death of Mr. John Anthony Galignani, the 
elder of the two brothers under whose direction the 
paper obtained its wide circulation, The deceased 
was seventy-seven years of age. 

From Hon -Kong it is announced that the 
Portuguese — has at length adopted 
the serious resolution of abolishing the coolie 
traffic. Great excitement has resulted among the 
Portuguese and Chinamen interested in the trade. 

Intelligence from Natal SP the — 
2 are being continued against the re 

affirs. Seven thousand head of cattle and one 
hundred and fifty stand of arms had been seized, 


— ͤ— 
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Large numbers of women and children belonging to 
the rebel tribe were being captured and appren- 
ticed out a distance from their former homes. 

A private telegram from Sydney announces the 
sudden death of the Rev. John West, who com- 
menced colonial life as pastor of an Independent 
church in Launceston, and who has been for many 
years a contributor to the Australian press, and 
twenty years chief editor of the Sydney Morning 
Herald, Mr. West was one of the most active 
members of the Australian Anti-Transportation 
League. 

Kine Victor EMMANUEL received the diplomatic 
body and the civil and military authorities on New 
Year's Day. In reply to the address of a deputa- 
tion from the Chamber, His Majesty said he would 
do all in his power to advance the prosperity of the 
nation. Atthe Vatican the Pope received several 
deputations, and replied to them briefly and in 
moderate language. The city, lit up by a brilliant 
sun, presented a very gay and animated appear- 
ance. Inthe evening the King visited the Apollo 
Theatre, and was enthusiastically received. 

THe Porvutation or France.—In an article in 
the Debats upon the prospects of the new year, 
M. Leroy Beaulieu remarks upon the decrease in 
the population of France. By the census of 1866 
it was shown that the empire, as then constituted, 

ssessed 38,067,094 inhabitants. Of these 1,597,238 

elonged to Alsace-Lorraine, now ceded to Ger- 
many. The population of France within its pre- 
sent limits was therefore, in 1866, 36,469,856, while 
in 1872 the number had fallen to 36,102,921, or a 
decrease of 366,935. 

Tux Pore anp THe Inis Catnorics.—The Pope 
received a numerous deputation of Irishmen on 
the 5th. Monsignore Conny delivered an address, 
and Monsignore Kirby presented a large sum of 
money to His Holiness, who expressed his thanks 
for the offering, and praised the constancy of the 
Irish people, who, he said, had preserved the faith 
for three centuries and a-half, notwithstanding 
2 persecution. He exhorted them to remain 
aithful to the Catholic religion, and recommended 
tiem, as the best means of doing so, to continue 
perfectly united among themselves. 

Tue Frencu NATIONAL ASSEMBLY adjourned on 
the 3lst, after voting about eighty million francs, 
seven millions sterling, of the new taxes, and will 
meet again to-morrow, when priority of discussion 
will be given to the bill relative to the nomination 
of mayors. On New Year’s Day Marshal Mac- 
Mahon received the diplomatic body and the civil 
and military authorities. No speeches were made. 
Paris.itself 22 the animated t it usually 
wears on New Year's Day, the boulevards being 
thronged with holiday crowds. 

Tue West Arrican Busn.—To the newcomer 
everything is strange—the scene, the surf, the 
Kroomen in their ‘‘dug-out” canoes, which they 
capsize, right again, and empty of water with ease, 
while they swim, the surf-boat, the naked natives 
on the shore—novelty is on them all. And beyond 
the shore, what is there? The answer is soon 
given—there is nothing but the vast, dripping, 

oisonous, tropic forest. The word bush, so 
requently used, but feebly tells the story of this 
immense forest. Bush and underbrush, wet and 
matted creeper, and dense exotic, it has below, but 
aloft —300 feet above the earth—the giant cotton 
wood lifts his ponderous evergreen head, and count- 
less trees of lesser growth fill up the lower space; 
1 orchids, and innumerable ferns hang out 
rom bough and trunk, until the sun at noon is 
owerless to pierce their tangled shade, or only 
falls in golden patches upon the narrow windin 
pathway which curves amid the huge roots 
overthrown giants that cumber the ground. Cool 


shade in this tropic land, will cry some stranger to 


the scene! No, not ‘‘cool.” Shade, perhaps, but 
the coolness is the stifling atmosphere of the tropical 
house at Kew, which we rush through and leave, 
despite its gorgeous plants, with a long-drawn 
respiration of relief. Beneath this forest, and 
amidst this mass of tangled and twisted foliage, man 
moves as though he crept at the bottom of the 
ocean. Above it is light and air—below all is shade, 
green leaves, and trellis-work of hanging plant and 
poisonous malaria. This forest is to the vegetable 
world what the cobra and the tiger are to the 
reptile and animal natures—poisonous and beauti- 
ful; deadly, yet delighting the eye—for, from 
fanlike leaf, and pendant orchid, and unshapely 
inedible fruit, and above all, from stagnant 
swamp and marsh, reeking with heavy odours, 
there ever floats a deadly malaria—a subtle poison 
which man drinks as he draws breath, and knows 
not of until throbbing head and skin of fire, and 
shooting pains through limb and body, warn 
him that ‘‘the fever ” has caught him in its grasp. 
Trudging all day through this labyrinth of leaves 
and mee one reaches in the afternoon some clay- 
built Croom swarming with naked and nearly- 
naked natives—the space occupied by the huts is 
clear of trees, but the forest treads closely upon 
the village, and hems it in onevery side. A native 
gives up his hut—one of more pretension than its 
neighbours—and the hot and tired traveller enters. 
Within an hour he is down with fever; his head 
throbs ; his skin is dry and burning ; his body feels 
as though it had been beaten with sticks; he is as 
sick as a Calais boat could make him in a mid- 
winter gale ; for a couple of days the fever holds 
him fast—now better, n»w worse—but every time 
he lifts himself from his wretched bed 8 little 
weaker—everything about him seems negatived by 
this poison—drink ceases to satisfy thirst—sleep 
becomes a time of terror, for long, long dreams of 


| endless toil crowd upon bim as he lies, while still 


the presence of pain is unfelt. At last the fever 
leaves him for a time ; then comes the moment for 
the quinine—ten, 2 thirty grains are taken in 
a few hours, and after four or five days he rises, 
weak as though twenty days of English illness had 
passed over him, while-voice and limb falter at their 
work, and all wish for food seem to have vanished 
for ever. This, in a few words, is West African 
fever, when it comes on in the bush—few men can 
stand many attacks of it, if they follow closely upon 
one another—and the strength which four or five 
days is sufficient to pull down, is not rebuilt again 
for a month or more.— Daily News Correspondent. 


Epitome of Nebos. 
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The Queen on Thursday distributed New Year’s 
— to all the servants of the household at Os- 


rne. 

In the | Riding-school of Windsor Castle on 
Thursday, Her Majesty’s new-year’s gifts to the 

r of the parishes of Windsor, Clewer, and 

oly Trinity were distributed. The bells of Wind- 
sor rang merrily during the morning. 

The Gueen has consented to lend nine pictureg by 
Wilkie to the International Exhibition of 1874. 

The Prince Consort’s statue on the Holborn 
Viaduct is to-be unveiled in the Po of the 
Prince df Wales next Friday at twelve o'clock. A 
luncheon, at which His Royal Highness will be pre- 
sent, will follow at the Guildhall, and it is stated 
that as many as 700 invitations are to be given on 
the occasion. 

According to present arrangements, the Prince 
and Princess of Wales, now at Marlborough House, 
will on Saturday next start for Russia, and the 
royal children will return to Sandringham. 

The Duke of Edinburgh has reached St. Peters- 
burg, and was cordially welcomed * the Imperial 
family. The prince went to the Winter Palace, 
where he was received by the Empress and the 
Princess Marie, together with the Imperial house- 
hold. In reference to the 8 ceremonial, the 
Illustrated News says :—‘‘ The Greek rite will, no 
doubt, be celebrated in the chapel of the Imperi 
Palace. There isa very handsome English church 
in St. Petersburg, situated on the English Quay, 
where the Protestant forms may be gone through ; 
and as the two churches are uot more than half a 
mile there can be no difficulty in arranging 
the time so as to suit each other. The ceremony in 
the Greek form occupies about an hour.” 

On Saturday the Duke of St. Albans was married 
to Miss Grace Osborne, second daughter of Mr. 
Ralph Bernal Osborne, M. F. for the city of 
Waterford. The ceremony took place at the 
church of Killaloe, In his speech at the wedding 
breakfast, Mr. Bernal Osborne said: There were 
three things to before entering on matri- 
mony ; = 9 they were means, a good temper, and 
common sense. To persons in possession of these 
he would say, ‘‘Go thou and do likewise.” To 
those who did not possess those qualifications, he 
would say, Go thou and reflect.” 

The ladies of Edinburgh have resolved to present 
the Princess Marie with an album, containing por- 
traits of Scottish artists, on the occasion of her 
marriage with the Duke cf Edinburgh. 

The Lord Chief Justice and Mr. Justice Lush 
have paid another visit to Tichborne, to take fur- 
ther hical notes. 

It is said that — — is now engaged in 
drawing up a Mutiny Bill suitable to the present 
circumstances of the army. 

Lord Monson will succeed Lord Poltimore, who 
has resigned the Treasurership of Her Majesty's 
Household. 

It is believed in Dublin that a scheme is under 
consideration by the Government for extensively 
retrenching the expenditure on the administration 
of law in Ireland. The scheme is believed to in- 
clude Ahe abolition of a large number of offices, 
The I bench and bar are strongly opposed to the 
scheme. 

Letters from the South of France mention the 
alarming illness of Mr. Uandlish, M. P. for the 
borough of Sunderland. A few days ago his illness 
assumed a very serious form, and Mr. Candlish had 
to undergo a dangerous operation, which has left 
him prostrate. 

Negotiations have been entered into by Mr. 
Joseph Arch which it is expected will lead to the 
establishment of an emigrant’s home in Liverpool. 
Mr. Arch is to return to Liverpool to aid in the 
completion of the undertaking. 

The death is announced of Mr. David Morier 
Evans, a gentleman well known in journalistic 
circles. He was for many years engaged upon the 
Times, and in 1857 he joined the proprietors of the 
Standard, of which —_ he was, until last year, 
the City editor and financial manager. 
twelve months ago he founded the Hour, and the 
harrassing responsibilities thrust upon him in the 
management of that newspaper utterly broke down 
his health. 

Messrs. Chubb and Sons write to say — have 
reason to believe that there is an experie 8 
of burglars now in existence in London. There 
have been various robberies in and about the City 
lately. 

My. Gladstone has declined to receive a deputa- 
tion from the Women's ee In 
reply to a memorial, he states that he cannot enter 


About 


* expenditure from 500, 000. to 300, 000% 
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into any oral discussion with them upon the subject, 
but that he will carefully study any written state- 
ment which they may lay before him. 

A letter to the Hon. Arthur Kinnaird, M.P., 
from Mr. Gladstone, on the . to issue a royal 
commission to inquire into the general question of 
the liquor-traffic in Great Britain, states that the 
Premier will communicate with the Home Secretary 
on the subject, and that he is sensible of the advan- 
tage of a commission if it can be gained without 
sacrifice of the public interest. 

A society calling itself the ‘‘ Free Trade League 
has issued its opening manifesto from its offices in 
London. The object of this ‘‘League” is the 
abolition of all taxes affecting trade or interfering 
with a free breakfast table. 

By direction of the Master of the Mint a circular 
has been issued to bankers asking for information 
upon the following questions :—Whether florins 
only should continue to be coined, and half-crowns 
gredually withdrawn from circulation; whether 

alf-crowns only should be issued with a view to 
the eventual withdrawal of the florin; or whether 
it was desirable to issue both coins concurrently. 

The following verdict has been recorded by a 
coroner’s jury at Sunderland Bridge, Durham 
" came to his death by a fall while drunk 
and incapable ; and that the publican (unknown) 
who supplied him with drink is responsible for his 
death. e are also unanimously of opinion that 
the licensing magistrates are morally a 
for the excessive drunkenness and crimes of fright- 
ful violence which prevail in this district.“ 

The Shipping Gazetie says the year 1873 will be 

remembered as a most disastrous one in the sacri- 
fice of life through the loss of steamships. These 
losses were not attributable to vessels being over- 
laden or unseaworthy, but are to be ascribed to 
errors in judgment, want of care, or reckless 
navigation. 
The executors of the late Mr. Charles Dickens, 
with the sanction of the Dean and Chapter of 
Rochester, have just erected to his memory in 
Rochester Cathedral a handsome brass tablet on 
the wall of the south-west transept, under the 
monument to Richard Watts, a | benefactor. 

A great trade demonstration was held in Dundee 
on Saturday to protest . — the continuance on 
the Statute-book of the Criminal Law Amendment 
Act and the clauses of the i and Master 
and Servants Act. The processionists numbered 
several thousands. The route to the M 


en 
Green, where the speeches were delivered, was 
nearly two miles, and all it vast crowds 
assembled. * 2 M — Mr. 
Yeaman, M. P., joined ion, Was 
received with enthusiastic cheering. The hon. 
member said he believed the present Ministry 


would, in the course of the coming session, see that 
it would be wisdom and sound good policy to 
amend the laws which they had met that day to 
consider in such a way as would make them equi- 
table to masters and men. The law which made 
the act of the man criminal, but was limited in its 
application to the employer, was unjust. 

A slight fall of snow occurred in London early on 
Munday morning, accompanied by a violent north- 
west wind. The weather has since been frosty. 
Reports from the provinces mention that in some 

laces the fall of snow has been considerable. In 
reland snow has fallen, and it has been piercingly 
cold, 

An accident by which a youngfentleman named 
Mitchell, belonging to Dundee, lost his life, is 
r from the Pass of Glencoe. Along with 
some of his friends, Mr. Mitchell had gone to 
Glencoe to spend the New Year holidays, and 
while climbing the 82 which are at present 
coated with snow, he mi bis fvoting, and fell 
over & precipice, 

An elderly gentleman at Barnstaple was the 
other day bitten by a rat which ran out of a hay- 
stack. ‘There was a severe and jagged wound in 
the wrist, which mortified, and ved to be fatal. 

It is stated that Sir Samuel Martin will shortly 
retire from the Court of Exchequer, of which he 
has been one of the barons since 1850. 

Within the walls of the Durham County Prison, 
Charles Dawson and William Thompson, convicted 
of the murder of women with whom they lived, and 
Edward Gough, sentenced to death for stabbing a 
man named James Partridge, with whom he was 
about to fight, suffered the extreme penalty of the 
law on Monday morning. At the same time Thomas 
Corrigan, a dock-labourer, who was found guilfy at 
the last Liverpool Assizes of the murder of his 
mother, was executed within the walls of the guol 
at Kirkdale. . ; 

The greater portion of the Metropolitan Railway | 
Carriage Works, Saltley, near Birmingham, was 
destroyed by fire on Monday. The damage is esti- 
mated at 10,000/. Some 400 workmen are thereby 
thrown out of employment. 


Anonymous Mustricence.—During the past 
vear we have had the pleasure of recording the dis- 
tribution of no less than eighty donations of 1,000/, 
each, and one of 5,000/., to London charities, in 
addition to a multitude of sums of a smaller amount. 
London Mirror. 

Home vox Lirrie Boys,—The Lord Mayor and 
the Lady Mayoress have announced a conversazione 
in connection with this most useful charity, which 
is to take place on Tuesday, the 13th inst, A large 
and fashionable company is 2 and the pro- 


gramme for r vocal and instru · 
mental music by some guished artistes, 
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MERSHAM HALL SCHOOL 
CAVERSHAM, NEAR READING. 


Head Master—Mr. WEST. 

Vice-Master— Mr. ALFRED 8, WEST, M.A., Gold 
Medalist of the University of London; MA., Senior 
Moralist, Cambridge; late of Trin. Coll, Camb., Fellow 
of University Coll., London. 

And Seven other Masters, Five of whom ere Resident. 


The course of instruction is such as to fit Pupils either for 
the learned professious or for a business career, for which the 
great wey are intended, 

Candidates were first sent up from this School to matricu- 
late at the University of London in 1849. Since that date 
One Hunprepv anv Ntnp have passed, of whom 34 took 
Honours, The Exhibitions for the first, second, and third, 
Candidates have each bee gained once, and Prizes five times, 
since 1865. 

The Gilchrist Scholarship of £50, tenab'e for three years, 
has been obtained SEVEN times out of nine awards; and 
2 Exhibitions at University College, London, four 

imes. 

Other Scholars have been successfully rel for entrance 
at Trinity College, Cambridge, for the Uniwersity 
Examinations. and for the Prellmmary Examinations of the 
Incorporated Law Society and the Royal College of Surgeou . 

The NEXT TERM will commence on Wepnespay, 
Jan. 21st. ‘The payment, made in advance for the Board and 
Tnition of a Pupil 

Above 12 years of age, is £22 Term. 
_ Under 12 * * 1 * 2 ; 

Pa'ticulars may be ubtained on application to the Head 

Master. 
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A LLESLEY PARK COLLEGE, 
WARWICKSHIRE, 


(Three miles from Coventry Station.) 


This Institution was established in 1848, and presents the 
following claims: 

_ Ample space, and elaborate provision for domestic comfort, 
in a house of sixty rooms. 

A large area of park, a gymnasium, bathroom, and syste- 
mat e drill for physical training, Workshops, laboratory, aud 
art tuo. 

Moral suasion and equity the sole basis of rule, Religious 
cathonie'ty. 

A thorongh education in Latin and Greek, optional; in 
French and German, mathematics, chemistry, mechanics, and 
vegetable and ammal physiviogy. 

Every boy is, as far as | racticable, trained to clear and 
rapid writing, quick and accurste arithmetic, and English 
composition. 

Time economised, interest excited, and progress facilita'ed 
by the most approved methals of teaching and study. 

Nearly sixty students hold the University certificates, 
twenty have the Oxford title, and three have matriculated at 
the Loudon University, in the first uivision, and many hold 

ucrative public offices, 

Allesley Park, whilst it amply provides ‘or classical studies, 
resents peculiar advantages to students designed for manu- 
actures, commerce, or agriculture. 

‘The terme, which are very inclusive, are from 40 to 50 

guineas per year. 

The PESTALOZZIAN SCHOOL for little boys, under a 
trained and experienced lady-teacher, has a separate school- 
room, dining-room, playground, and dormitory. 

. terms for this school are 30 guineas a-year to ten years 
of age. 

Full prospectuses, with ample reference, examination 
papers, forms of entry, aud other papers, may be had of the 
— KTHUMAS WYLES, F. G.., Allesley, near 

oventry. 
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ALMER HOUSE SCHOOL, 
CLIFTONVILLE, MARGATE, 
Principal—Mr, PUILIP STEWART. 
Pupils regularly prepared for the University Examinations, 


Premises with detached schovlroom and spacious play- 
ground, situate iu the healthiest part of the town. 


The NEXT TERM COMMENCES on Tvespay, 
January 20th. 


Prospectuses te Parents on application. 


AFE INVESTMENTS for CAPITAL. 


Dividends 5 and 10 to 15 per Cent. 
READ SHAKP’S INVESTMENT CIKCULAR. 
January Edition ready, 12 pages, post free. 

It contains Safe Inve-tments in English and Foreign Rail- 
ways, Debeutures, Insurance, Gas, Docks, Telegraphs, Banks, 
Mines, Foreign Bonds, American and Colonial Stocks, &c., 
with Dividends, Market Prices, &c. 

CAPITALISTS, SIIAREHOLDERS, TRUSTEES 
Will find the above Circular a safe, valuable, reliable Guide. 


Dlesers. SHARP aud Co., Stock and Share Brokers, 
33, Poultry, London (Established 1852 ) 


Bankers: London and Westminster, Lothbury, E. C. 


TO AIl)VERTISERS, 


oi Terms for Advertwing in Tus NONCONFORMIST are as 
ws :— 
One Line . 0 0 0 A Shilling. 
Each additional lane . . Sixpence, 
There are, on an average, eight words in a line. 
Leaper l’ace.—An catra charge of 2s. Gd. for every ten 
lines or under. . 
. d. 


For Situations Wanted, five lines 2 O 
„ Wanting Servants. . 2 0 


A Liberal Reduction mace on a Series for Educational and 
all other Advertisements. 


Tae Nonconrorsist registered for transmission 
aren, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


The NonconronMisr is supplied Post-free 
on the following terms :— 

CreDIT.—Aunuully, 248.; Half-yearly, 12s. ; 
Quarterly, 6s. . 

PREPAID.—Annual'y, 216. 

„ The Guinea rute can only be accorded to 
— Subscribers, Lut may commence at any 
ate. \ 

We beg respectfully to state that in future 


Notice will be sent to each pre-paying Sub 
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scriber at the commencement of the month in 
which his subscription becomes due. 
Cheques and Post-office orders payable (at 
Chief Office) to W. R. Willcox. 
18, Bouverie-street, London, E. O. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

„% The Statistical Supplement given with our 
number of December 17th will be forwarded separately 
by post on the receipt of three penny stamps, or at the 
rate of two shillings per dozen copies. 


Che Honconformist, 
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SUMMARY. 

1874 has opened with bad omon for the 
Government and the Liberal party. The seat 
for Stroud, vacant by the much-regretted death 
of Mr. Winterbotham, the late Under-Secre- 
tary for the Home Office, has been filled by the 
election of Mr. Dorington, the Conservative 
candidate, who yesterday obtained a majority 
of 391 out of somewhat over five thousand 
votes polled. He had the advantage of strong 
local claims, which were wanting by his op- 
ponent, Sir Henry Havelock. His return 
affords further evidence that the ballot works 
favourably for the Tory party in our borough 
constituencies, and justifies the belief that the 
popularity of the Government has not been 
entirely restored by recent Ministerial changes. 
Stroud has heretofore been regarded as a Liberal 
stronghold, though it is a very scattered Parlia- 
mentiry borough, embracing several neighbour- 
ing villages where tho landed influence is strong. 
The result of the furthcoming contest at New- 
castle, a first-class constituency, will be awaited 
with increased interest in consequence of the 
Liberal defeat at Stroud, but little doubt can be 
entertained that Mr. Cowen will be trium- 
phantly elected to succeed his honoured father 
as one of the members of that democratic 
borough. 

The holiday characteristics of the past week 
have not entirely excluded political discussion. 
The members for Oxford have been attending 
the annual Druids’ festival in that city, and the 
speeches of the Minister for War and the 
Solicitor-General, though not of a strong party 
nature, were interesting. Lord Aberdare has 
been discoursing on education at Cardiff, but the 
President of the Council, who is Mr. Forster's 
superior in official rank, almost limited himself 
to reminiecences of the Act of 1870, though he 
expressed great partiality for the plan of 
instruction carried out by the British 
and Foreign School Society. Mr. Cham- 
berlain, the Mayor of Birmingham, who will 
hardly fail to occupy a prominent position in 
the next Parliament, has given an able expo- 
sition of his Radical creed before a great meeting 
of the electors of Sheffield, and has been enthu- 
siastically adopted as a candidate to contest the 
borough. He has, for the present at least, a 
local Liberal rival. At Sheffield, as well as else- 
where, the hope of the Tories rests more upon 
the divisions of their opponents than the popu- 
larity of their own principles, and apparently 
many a seat will be won by them at the peer 
election, because the claimants on the Liberal 
side are so numerous. We trust that Sheffield 
will not be included in the list. 

The revenue returns fur the past quarter are 
encouraging. They mark the continued activity 
of trade, and the success of Mr. Lowe’s last 
Budget. The principal feature of the tables is 
t eat increase under the Excise head— 
453,000/. on the quarter, and 770,000/. on the 
three quarters of the financial year, The 
Customs’ revenue has also been buoyant. 
Instead of the estimated falling of of 1, 400.000“. 
on this branch, the decline is only 293,000“. In 
fact, the business of the country, notwithstand- 
ing so many drawbacks, must be in a yg sn 
condition, and there is every reason to believe 


that when the proceeds of the present quarter 


the most productive of the four —are gathered 
in, the new Chancellor of the Exchequer will 
be able to congratulate the country, spite of 
the reduction of taxation last April, on an 
income of seventy-six or seventy-seven millions 
sterling. Under ordinary circumstances there 
would be a handsome surplus to deal with, 
but the second moiety of tue Alabama indem- 
nity and the heat cost of the Ashantee war 
will have to be paid out of the year’s income. 
There may still be so considerable a balance to 
dispose of as to allow of an exhibition of Mr. 
Gladstone’s skiil as the greatest of English 
financiers. 

The war on the Gold Coast goes on—in fact, 
has hardly commenced. There is reason to 
believe that a small British army—which, by 


the last accounts, was kept cruising about the 


coast to avoid the pestilential climate till Sir 


Garnet Wolseley was ready—is now on its march 
to the Ashantee capital. No serious opposition 
short of Coomassie was expected. The la 

force of Ashantees, which recently occupied the 
Protectorate, has been demoralised by the 
attacks made upon them by a _ handful 
of our troops. Their retreat became a 
flight. Some hundreds were drowned in the 
hasty crossing of the Prah, and the fugitives 
were still being pursued. On the British side 
of that river no Ashantees were to be seen, and 
early in the present month Sir Garnet, with the 
troops which had arrived from England, sup- 
ported by Captain Glover's Houssa levies, was 
to make his advance from Cape Coast Castle. 


THE COUP DETAT IN SPAIN. 


Tux New Year has opened with another, and 
an almost inevitable revolution in Spain, which 
is probably the precursor of the downfall of the 
Republic. It will be remembered that in Sep- 
tember last the Constituent Cortes, by a wise 
decision, invested Senor Castelar, the great 
Republican orator, with supreme power, and 
consented to adjourn till the beginning of 
January. The task of this statesman was one 
of immense difficulty. He had to convert 
anarchy into order, to rally around the Govern- 
ment conflicting factions, to create a new and 
disciplined national army, and to face two for- 
midable insurrections—one in the north, the 
other in the south. The President did his best, 
and exhibited unexpected marks of able states- 
manship. By the close of the 2 he had 
made considerable progress in his herculean 
work, in spite of formidable adverse influences, 
and a serious quarrel with the Uniced States, 
which happily was arranged, relative to the 
Santiago massacres. Senor Castelar organised 
a military and artillery force capable of es 
the Carlists in the northern provinces, and ha 
made such effective arrangements for the siege 
of Cartagena as apparently to insure the not 
distant surrender of that last and most formidable 
stronghold of the Intransigentes. It is pro- 
bable that three months more of his dictator- 
ship would have sufficed to enable him to 
establish a regular Government. 

But the patriotism which actuated the Cortes 
in September had vanished by the close of the 

ear. The Prime Minister had endeavoured to 

eal internal divisions by employing in tho 
public services all persons capable of rendering 
service to the State. He tolerated the presence 
of Marshal Serrano at Madrid, placed the old 
generals on active service, and refused to pro- 
scribe any parties who obeyed the law. But 
this laudable attempt to consolidate the Re- 
public created discontent among his Demo- 
cratic allies, and jealousy among their leaders. 
Senors Pi y Margall and Salmeron, his pre- 
decessors as Prime Minister, and whose failure 
at the head of affairs had been conspicuous, 
plotted the overthrow of the Castelar Govern- 
ment, on the plea that its policy was not suffi- 
ciently Radical. In vain did the Premier, con- 
scious of the perils. which threatened, strive to 
induce them to come to terms. They refused 
an arrangement, and the opening of the Cortes 
witn an outbreak of senseless party ran- 
cour, with a result to which only its Radical 
promoters were blind. 

The eloquent message of the Government 
ought to have checked these party manifesta- 
tions. It showed what had a y been done 
by the Ministry to suppress insurrection, and 
constitute a form of government which would 
be not the Republic of a school or party, but 
a national Republic adapted by its flexibility to 
circumstances and conforming to the opinions 
and habits by which it is surrounded.” All 
parties were implored to assist in establishing 
a stable Government in realising such reforms 
as the introduction of gratuitous public in- 
struction by the State and the abolition of ser- 
vitude and slavery, in order that all should be 
free on both sides of the Atlantic,” and in 
closing ‘‘ for ever the era of ponular risings and 
military pronunciumientos.“ These ap fell 
coldly upon the assembled deputies when the 
Cortes opened on Friday. A motion approving 
of the conduct of the Castelar Cabinet since the 
recess was hotly debated from the afternoon of 
that day till four o’clock on the following 
morning, when it was rejected by a majority 
of twenty votes, and was followed by the 
resignation of the Government. No sooner 
was this result announced than General Pavia, 
once a Moderado officer, lately taken into 
service to support the Republic, and now Cap- 
tain-General of Madrid, occupied the Palace of 
the Cortes with his troops, and declared the 
Assembly dissolved, which he said was the only 
means of saving the 9 and the army from 
ruin. There was no resistance and no 
shed. The citizens of Madrid took the coup 
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@ état very quietly, the city indeed having been 
militarily occupied, and the population were 
pleased to have escaped an Intransigente 
administration; nor does it appear that the 
provinces regret the extinction of an assembly 
which showed a wretched incapacity to do aught 
for the good of the nation. It would seem that 
Senor Castelar as little expected this bold 
stroke of General Pavia as his political foes, 
and he has since issued a strong protest against 
this act of brutal violence, and a state of 
things ‘‘ created by the force of bayonets.’’ The 
fallen Minister, whom General Pavia would 
fain have continued to serve, and the country 
to confide in, could hardly do less than disavow 
complicity with the coup d' stat, though it may 
be preferable in his estimation to a return to 
anarchy. 

Spain has now returned to the old system, 
and the era of military pronunciamientos is 
not over. A verysmall amount of patience and 
patriotism would have kept Castelar in power, 
and left Pavia without excuse for his high- 
handed proceedings. The country has got back 
to Marshal Serrano, now President of the Exe- 
cutive Power of the Republic” —a weak, good- 
natured, and flabby public man, who has the 
knack of evading all responsibilities, and who 
lacks all the essential elements of a statesman. 
But himself and his colleagues have become a 
necessity, owing to the childish perversity of 
the majority of the Cortes; and the names of 
the new ministers look quite respectable 
by the side of the Intransigentes’ intriguers, 
who have been successful only in discrediting 
Liberal institutions, and in driving from power 
the only Spanish statesman of genuine patrio- 
tism and capacity. The army has once more 
become the master of Spain, because her public 
men have been unable to extricate the country 
from its serious difficulties. Itis no time for 
weighing the relative advantages of a Republic 
ora Monarchy. The Carlists — become very 
formidable, and the Federalists may still give 
some trouble. All the national resources will 
be needed to overcome these hostile influences 
without discussing questions of forms of gcvern- 
ment. 


— 
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THE MEMBERS FOR OXFORD. 


WueEn two Members of the Government so 
important as Mr. Cardwell and Sir W. Vernon 
Harcourt address the same constituency, the 
occasion cannot fail to be one of much political 
interest. The annual dinner of the Oxford 
. Druids, which relieves the political dulness of 
the turn of the year, has never before attracted 
so much notice as it did last week. Someof our 
daily contemporaries have even found it impos- 
sible not to interpret the coincidence of the sub- 
jects on which the two speakers addressed Noble 
Arch and his brother Druids as indicating the 
leading topics of the forthcoming Queen’s 
Speech. It is more probable that Local Taxa- 
tion and the Transfer of Land were dwelt on by 
both ers, because, among subjects certain 
to be discussed next session, they are those on 
which a minister may seem to say much with- 
out gravely committing the Government. There 
is no need to explain why the hes have. 
been found interesting. Mr. Cardwell always 
—_ with the utmost care, and has the art of 

ways seeming to be advancing to some im- 
portant disclosure, which nevertheless he never 
makes. If oracular wisdom were now vouch- 
safed to mortals, Mr. Cardwell’s style is pre- 
cisely that in which it would find a becomin 
vehicle. It is pleasant to listen to; and, 
although no one likes to be ä yet 
are we ready to listen again. hen Mr. 
Thackeray stood against Mr. Cardwell and was 
beaten, he told the citizens that they were wise, 
and had chosen the better man; and Oxford 
has never doubted the verdict of the 

t humourist. The interest which Sir 
ernon Harcourt's es inspire is of 
another order, depending either upon official 
eo or any accident of political life. 
‘he Solicitor-General is a strong, deep, and 
efficient man—just the one to t, as he 
recently did, that he had not sought office, but 
that office had gone in search of him. His 
failings are those natural to one who feels that 
mankind are made for those who know how to 
manage them. He knelt down to his consti- 
tuents, sometimes even more than is commonly 
decent, making them believe they are wiser 
than even Mr. Thackeray, and indeed, wiser 
even than the Solicitor-General himself. Hoe 
was born into political life too late to be of use 
to Lord Palmerston, who would have known how 
to prize Sir William’s exemption from harassing 
prepossessions and his rare gift for after-dinner 
litical oratory. But he can be as sulemn as 

r. Cardwell, and when he chooses to finish an 
oration in the grand manner of Mr. Burke, no 
Druid can do less than surrender himself to his 
emotions. The danger of repeated scenes of 
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this kind is that, what in Sir Vernon Harcourt's 
case should be occasions of political distinction, 
will degenerate into sensational ‘‘ap des. 
Mr. Cardwell took a very safe line of remark 
at Oxford. He praised local self-government, 
and said it was time to readjust local taxation, 
but without saying how they might best be dealt 
with. Yet when he had clean awa 
from that subject, he mentioned a fact whic 
really forms the key to the whole ques- 


tion. For if you will consider,” he 
said, every time you remit taxes, and 
every time you develo the industries 
of the country, you increase the price 


of land.“ Mr. Cardwell excels most in the 
enunciation of general principles, and we find 
in his remarks on the land question one of those 
utterances which though having no special con- 
nection with that subject, is as valuable as it is 
true. ‘‘ Somehow,” said Mr. Cardwell, “‘ when 
all has been said and done, the utmost that the 
Legislature can do is to establish perfect equality 
X justice, and then to stand out of 
the sunshine.“ These are admirable senti- 
ments, fit not only to be repeated, but to be 
believed, embraced and applied by Cabinet 
Ministers. The trump card of the Secretary 
for War at Oxford was his telegram from the 
Gold Coast, ‘‘The Ashantees were in rapid 
retreat. It seems as though we had heard the 
same statement more than once during the last 
two months, but somehow it comes each time 
with a freshness that is ever renewed. Colonel 
Evelyn Wood’s extraordinary march seems to 
have an extraordinary effect. He came into 
collision with the enemy, when his native 
troops, finding themselves greatly outnumbered, 
ran away as fast as their legs would carry them. 
Happily, the Ashantees received a similar im- 
ression, and bolted to and beyond the Prah. 
0 tacle of two military bodies running 
away from each other, and each crediting the 
other with success, is more fitted for the bur- 
lesque stage than for a war which is to end 
with next year’s surplus of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. But Mr. Cardwell assures us 
that the war is about ‘to begin in earnest. In 
the second week of December Sir Garnet Wolse- 
ley had gone up to the Prah with 500 Euro- 
peans, sailors, and marines, to pursue the 
Ashantees, and make a bridge across the river. 
Sir W. Vernon Harcourt’s was one of 
the most characteristic he has ever delivered ; 
highly artificial and yet self-revealing. He 
reminded his hearers that he was onl ¥ .aking 
an after-dinner speech, and claimed |. rty to 
discuss the most important questions without 
being answerable to the criticisms of the fore- 
noon. This is the way in which superior 
persons find themselves compelled to talk to 
mere ordinary mortals. The speaker felt that 
it was no easy matter to open a communication 
between his own mind and the minds of his 
hearers.” ‘‘The country,” he said, is like a 
frightened horse—you cannot get near it.” The 
philosophers had done all the mischief, scaring 
sober, sensible people by their wild manner; 
but he, their member, was no philosopher, but 
only a Druid of the Druids. The Solicitor- 
General’s — should convince everyone of 
the value of the principle of a division of labour 
in politics. It is well that we should have 
ple who can observe and think for us at 
— and who do not care about seats in Par- 
liament—well also that one time another class, 
active and confident to force their way into the 
Legislature—and well, perhaps, lastly, that 
when the busy politician sees that the time has 
come for giving effect to the — 8 of the 
man of calm insight, without whom “ he might 
have remained in ignorance,” he should be at 
liberty to appropriate his instruction while 
ridiculing himasa‘‘ philosopher.” ‘‘ YouandI,” 
said the Solicitor-General to the Druids, ‘‘ are 
politicians and not philosophers,” and in that 
sentence we have the key of his 
unlimited appeal to prejudice on the one 
hand, and unlimited use of the teachings of 
the philosopher on the other. Sir W. Vernon 
Harcourt has considered the land question, but he 
does not share the opinion aes Oy his 
colleague that it would be an advantage to the 
ey if the land of the country were sub- 
divided amongst a larger number of proprietore. 
The labourer would do well to remain such—at 
least if he remains in England. It is for the 
public at as interested in the development 
of the capabilities of the soil, that Sir W. 
Vernon Harcourt is concerned. The land of 
England is not properly cultivated. The most 
reliable witnesses have exposed before the 
House of Lords that only one-fifth of it has 
yet been improved in the manner which is 
required. In order to do justice to the land, 
a capital two or three time larger than that 
usually invested is necessary and profitable. 
The Solicitor- General tell us the reason of 
this state of things. ‘‘ It cannot be disputed for 
a moment that the law of entail, in spite of 
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all the measures that have been taken to miti- 


gate its effect, is still a hindrance to the appli- 
cation of capital to the land.” The Select 
Committee of the House of Lords admit that it 
is the limited ownership created by the law of 
entail which keeps capital from flowing to the 
land. For those who only are tenanta for life 
of entailed. estates ‘‘ must provide out of their 
income for their younger sons and hters, 
and unless the revenue of the estate is con- 
siderable they rob the land.” The childless 
life tenant who is a landlord will not lay out 
money for the benefit of the heir of entail, but 
will save it for those whom he intends to 
benefit by will. What is wanted is to unite 
the actual dominion with the nominal pos- 
session, making landlords more completely 
masters of their own property. The land 
must be set free from the restraints in- 
cident to a too limited ownership. 
is the material side of the case, bnt it 
has a second side. The present 
is destructive to morals. ‘‘I have known,” 
said the Solicitor-General, more families 
to be ruined by the law of entail than ever were 
saved by it. It is the cause of more misery and 
dissension than anything else in the world.“ 
This is not surprising when we consider that the 
law reverses the relation of father and son, 
making the son the proprietor, and the father 
the tenant of the estate. The repeal ef this law, 
the Solicitor-General tells us, is a reform which 
ought not, and cannot, tobe long delayed. We 
may take those words as an announcement that 
the abolition of the law of entail, in its t 
form, will be one of the measures of the - 
ment in the coming session; and this, with the 
redictions of a handsome surplus revenue to 
employed in diminishing the burden of taxa- 
tion, is the most tangible, appreciable outoomo 
of the speeches at the Druids’ dinner. 


THE BIRMINGHAM SCHOOL BOARD. 


ly the adoption of a definite policy and 
courageous consistency in carrying it out are 
worthy of admiration, the Birmingham School 
Board well deserves the attention which all 
— is paying to its proceedings at the pro- 
sent time. Even those who regard its policy 
with conscientious disapproval, must feel an 
8 — t for mgt 80 hee 
vi apply the principles they 0 
— Tonk the reports of 27 in most 
other school boards to those of Birmingham, is 
comparable to the agreeable change experienced 
at a public meeting, when some smiling, vacil- 
lating twaddler sits down, and a man stands up, 
who not only knows his own mind, but can 
speak it. ven the London Board suffers 
sadly by the comparison. Wearisome plati- 
tudes or amiable inconsistency are somewhat 


that it re ts a jority of nearly two- 
thirds in the town. And 8 of the 


policy of ‘‘ the Liberal eight“ is like the olear 


ringing blast of a trum Tbe absolute limi- 
tation of public ex ture to secular instruc- 
tion; perfect liberty of religious teaching in 


erer 
the expenses involved; a single eye to the ele- 
vation of national primary instruction, and to 
its universal diffusion amongst the helpless 
classes—such are the salient features of the 
vee / which has been so boldly inaugu- 
rated in Birmingham, and we venture to think 
they will give this board a not insignificant 
place in the history of the time. 

Infidels, atheists, anti-Christ!—cries the 
bigotry engendered by spiritual cowardice. But 
what is the portent—no less astounding to the 
world than to the Church—which meets our 
eye before this wicked board is two months old? 
A clergyman, not a mere ‘‘ minister’’—a priest 
of the Anglican communion—deliberately a 

to make over his national schools to 
this terrible board, and precisely on its own 
terms. Whether the Rey. James les, of St. 
Bartholomew’s Church, meant it or not, we can- 
not say,—it would be ungenerous to remind 
ourselves of the Scriptural words howbeit he 
thinketh not so —but he has certainly done 
more to settle the educational future of this 
country than all his reverend right reve- 
rend brethren put together. Most cordially do 
we wish him success in the religious instruc- 
tion which he very properly keeps under his 
own hand. Most con tly, indeed, do we 
predict that he will find more pleasure in his 
work than ever before. And when his clerical 


friends find that this sad, bad board lea ves them 
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the amplest opportunity for teaching whatever 
catechism and liturgy they please—provided 
only that they do not come upon the rate- 
payers for any portion of the expense—we have 
every hope that they too will take heart of grace 
and reconcile themselves to the inevitable. In 
fact, we are quite prepared shortly to hear a 
chorus of sanctimonious gratitude that the 
League has at last seen the error of its ways 
and Oy oe the poor persecuted clergy all that 
they had ever asked. Much, of course depends 
upon the manner in which the new system is 
worked. It is obvious that, in the schools pro- 
vided by the board itself the decapitated hydra 
of sectarian jealousy may raise another head, if 
there is much competition for their use. 
Nothing but the most unwavering firmness in 
insisting upon a full and adequate considera- 
tion for the rooms occupied—nothing but the 
most catholic impartiality in the application of 
the principle ‘‘first come, first served — can 

possibly avert the dangers which wo fear. 
Again, we trust, and indeed expect, that the 
Birmingham Board will not content itself 
with having bottomed the Slough of Despond 
over which Mr. Forster gingerly cantered, 
but will prove that the solution of the reli- 
gious difficulty is the true gate of educa- 
tional progress. One reverend member of 
the denominational minority lugubriously 
obseryed at one of the earliest meetings that 
he supposed the majority on the board were 
now determined to take steps that the board 
schools should be made more efficient than 
existing schocls.”” We like that now,“ which 
we have taken the liberty of italicising, and 
which we fancy the disheartened speaker must 
have somewhat emphasised. Yes, now that 
there is no religious difficulty left to squabble 
about, the one emancipated board may find time 
to try whether rational school organisation and 
scientific methods of teaching are really im- 
possible in England. Now that neither Episco- 
— nor Presbyterian, neither Unitarian nor 
esleyan, has anything to hope or fear for his 
own tenets from the board’s curriculum, they 
may all quietly sit down to consider amicably 
whether “see aie tee really does spell cat; 
and if not, whether that is a sensible course of 
teaching which begins by violating the mental 
laws of association on which all future progress 
must depend. Now, when mere denomina- 
tionalists find their occupation gone, men of 
y educational aims must come to the front ; 


“and men who have been bold enough to inno- 
vate so far will, we venture to hope, introduce 


some other much-needed reforms, There are 
persons of considerable authority who tell us— 
and nearly the whole civilised world outside of 
England confirms them—that the pupil-teacher 
8 — is tho plague of our primary schools. 
ften have we heard poor men and women 
4. that there was no use in sending 
children to schools in which they were taught 
by girls and boys only a year or two older 
than themselves. And the shameful statis- 
tics of primary school examination support 
the allegation of these poor men and 
women to an extent which school managers 
vainly try to conceal. There are only two 
arguments which seem to have any force in 
favour of this anomaly. The one is that of 
poonomy, and the other insists upon the need 
of early experience in teaching. o trust that 
the Birmingham board will use its freedom for 
some well-considered experiments in the con- 
tinental system. They will soon convince rate- 
payers that efficiency is the best economy. And 
then let those who would send their own 
children to boy-dentists or obild-dressmakers, 
from a benevolent consideration for the necessity 
of early professional experience, urge if they 
like that inefficiency must be tolerated in the 
schools of the poor for the sake of teaching the 
teachers. In no profession, in no trade, can 
any tyro really gain experience until he hassome 
intelligent appreciation of his work. Other 
countries manage to get trained teachers and to 
ive them experience without sacrificing the grow- 
ing intellect of the nation to their early failures. 
And so shall we, when once denominationalism 
has left the field clear for purely educational 
roblems. We trust that the new schools 
uilt in Birmingham will be planned with a 
reference to future improvements in school 
organisation. In this “iy pe somo excellent 
models may~@\found in London, where the 
comparative absénce of polemics on the old 
board left some scope of educational reforms. 


Meanwhile the Birmingham School Board 
has our best wishes. That it will deal liberally 
with the Rev. James Eagles we are sure, and 
we trust that other clergymen may take 
courage from his example. If this should 
happen, and if the Religions Education 
Society shows tact as well as zeal, we believe 
that before three years are over the educa- 
tional condition of the fortunate midland 
metropolis will induce all England to cry out 


i 


* 


for a law enforcing everywhere the good example 
that has been * n 


MR. JAMES CAIRD ON THE AGRICUL- 
TURAL LABOURER. 


Mr. CAaIRD is not only a veteran agricultural 
writer, but one whose opinions are always well 
weighed before they are uttered, and there is 
consequently no one in his particular province 
whose public statements are entitled to, and 
are actually received with, greater respect. 
Mr. Caird was an advanced Liberal with respect 
te questions connected with the land and all 
who have to do with it when the majority of 
those whom for brevity’s sake we may term the 
land and labour reformers of the present day 
were in their cradles. With a sagacity always 
far-seeing he has been ensuptionsly evasistent 
throughout his public life—for a public life his 
has undoubtedly been ever since the publication 
of his first great work on agriculture. His 
letter to the Times of Saturday last on The 
Agricultural Labourer” fully maintains his 
well-deserved reputation. Clear and striking 
in the delineation of the present agricultural 
situation, and in the comparison with the past 
which is incidentally introduced, its especial 
value consists in its suggestions as to the pro- 
babilities of the future, which are worthy of 
the careful consideration of legislators, land- 
owners, farmers, and labourers alike. There is 
one point only on which we materially differ from 
Mr. Caird’s conclusions, and this we shall refer 
to in the course of our remarks upon his letter. 

Mr. Caird commences with an honourable 
tribute to Mr. Arch for the moderation with 
which he has hitherto conducted a great enter- 
prise, but with whose economical views, we 
are led to infer, Mr. Caird does not entirely 

This disagreement we should naturally 
expect, and its extent may be pretty accurately 
estimated by a perusal of the letter. Refer- 
ring to the diminution in the number of our 
agricultural labourers which has been 80 
marked a feature in our recent census returns, 
Mr. Caird remarks that in no part of the 
country is the surplus of labour so great but 
that a very small migration would suffice to 
reverse it, and thus give the workmen the 
advantage of the labour market instead of 
their employers. Nevertheless he thinks that 
in the existing transition state of the economy 
of farming a moderate emigration may be 
ad visab and in any event he declares his 
decided zeference for this over Mr. Arch’s 
alternativo scheme of letting four acres of land 
to every farm labourer. He points out—as a 
correspondent has already pointed out in these 
columns—that if the four acres are to be culti- 
vated, the men’s time will be so much occupied 
that their labour will not be sufficient! 
available to the farmers; and he adds that, if 
the land is td bein pasture, it would certainly 
not tend to the advancement of wages. He 
further argues the difficulty—the insur- 
mountable difficulty,” he terms it—of pro- 
viding homesteads for such a multitude of 
small farms, and states that the cost of each 
homestead would be sufficient in amount to 
remove a man with his family and settle him 
on a forty-acre freehold in one of the colonies; 
and to these objections he adds this :—*‘* The 
experience of this and other countries is against 
very small holdings as a source of livelihood to 
occupiers who are not the owners. But where 
the extent of land occupied is not greater than 
a man and his family can manage in the 
intervals of wage-paid labour, an allotment 
garden is a great benefit.” 

Like all other sound thinkers, Mr. Caird sees 
that the rise of wages, beyond the mere cost of 
subsistence, must in the main and as a general 
rule depend upon supply and demand. It is 
really as absurd to rave against ‘‘a cold-blooded 
political economy” as it would he to protest 
against the often unpleasant outcomes of a 
cold-bleoded arithmetic. From this point of 
view there is no question as to the policy of 
emigration as far as the labourers only are 
concerned. The only question is whether mi- 

tion would not answer their purpose as well. 

r. Caird adyocates both to a moderate extent, 
and thinks that 100,000 labourers could be 
spared from the country. Possibly they can 
be just at present; but when we come to our 
point of difference with Mr. Caird we shall have 
occasion to show that under altered agrioultural 
conditions, which we hope will prevail at no 
distant future period, at least the existing 
number of labourers will be required on the 
land of this country. Under present conditions, 
however, Mr. Caird is no doubt right in con- 
cluding that it is only by the economy of 
manual labour that wages can be permanently 
advanced to a satisfactory extent. He points 
out three ways in which this process of economy 
is actually going on, and going on at a rate 
which has been greatly accelerated by the 
labourers’ agitation. The first is by means of 


the increased and increasing use of labour- 
saving machinery ; the second by the substitu- 
tion of piecework as much as possible for day 
work; and the third is the conversion of arable 
land into pasture. This brings us to our point 
of difference with Mr. Caird. 

Mr. Caird argues that by these three modes 
of economising labour, the number of labourers 
—— will be diminished. This, we admit, 
must be the case under existing conditions, but 
when we are glancing at the future we must 
take one * into consideration with 
another. form our land laws, and give full 
security to the tenant’s capital, and we believe 
that the economy of labour will be directed to 
increased efficiency, and not to decreased em- 
ployment. Give as great facilities to the im- 
provement of land as there are now hindrances 
to it, and the existing number of farm- 
labourers will not be more than sufficient, 
with all the aid that machinery can give, to 
attend to our greatly-increased crops and 
flocks and herds. here would then be 
no talk of laying down good arable land 
to pasture, since it is a well-known fact that 
more meat can be produced on arable land than 
on permanent pasture, excepting, of course, 
both pastures of unusual richness and those 
from tracts of land that are used as sheep and 
cattle runs, and would not pay to cultivate—or, 
at any rate (as we must have some breeding 
ground), pay best as they are. There will be 
no inducement to convert arable land into pas- 
ture if such a vast increase in agricultural pro- 
duction should result—as we are led on the best 
authority to believe that it w.ll result—from a 
more abundant application of capital to the 
land. Similagly there would be no need, and 
perhaps no possibility, of reducing the number 
of hands employed on a farm with such an in- 
creasing productiyoness. Machinery does not 
lessen the number of hands employed in a 
manufacturing business unless a limit to the 


amount of available capital, to the demand for 


the produce, or to the remunerativeness of the 
business, is reached. Mr. Caird refers especially 
to reaping machines as enabling farmers to do 
with fewer harvest hands. Now, in some dis- 
tricts where labour is plentiful, many farmers 
employ as many harvest men with a reaping 
machine as they had previously employed with- 
out one; being anxious to secure their crops 
quickly rather than cheaply. This is an in- 
stance of machinery producing increased 
efficiency in farming operations; and our argu- 
ment is that this increased efficiency would pay, 
not only in harvest, but all the year round, if 
the resources of the soil were more fully deve- 
loped. Of course it is possible that the im- 
provement of agricultural machinery will ad- 
vance faster than the improvement of the land, 
and in that case a diminished demand for labour 
would undoubtedly ensue. This fact alone 
shows the urgency of the demand for the reform 
of the land tenancy laws. With that reform, 
we do not fear that such a result will ensue. 

It must not be supposed, however, that Mr. 
Caird is by any means disregardful of the need 
of giving security to the capital of farm tenants. 
On the contrary, if we are not mistaken, he was 
one of the earliest advocates of tenant right. 
Nor does he neglect to notice it in the letter 
before us. He 1 to tho increase of rental 
in Scotland and England respectively, and 
shows how the partial security given by leases 
in the former country has caused the rental of 
landed — geod to increase 29 per cent. since 
1857, whilst in England, where leases do not 
extensively prevail, the increase has been only 
19 per cent. Upon this he remarks:—‘‘ This 
difference is the more striking, inasmuch as the 
increase in the rental of houses in the two 
countries has been very great, but not different 
in degree. I believe it has been due to the 
security given to the farmers by the system of 
leases, which is the rule in Scotland, as that of 

early tenancy is the rule in England. In the 

atter case there cannot be the same degree of 

rogress, though there may really be less 
requent changes of tenancy; for, with every 
acknowledgment of the justly high character of 
the English landowner in his dealings with his 
— it is not in human nature to invest 
money freely where there is no security for its 
return. As neither landowner nor farmer in Eng- 
land seems greatly to desire the system of leases, 
that security will probably have to be found by 
legislative enactment. By that means, and by 
the promised facilities of cheaper transfer of 
land, and also by much greater powers of sale 
being given under settlement, much may be 
done to unfetter agricultural enterprise, and to 
enable landowner, farmer, and labourer 
mutually and successfully to co-operate in its 
further development.“ 


The speedy attainment of such a consumma- 
tion is earnestly to be desired ; and we believe 
that one result of its attainment would be an 
active demaud for farm labourers at good wages. 
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Titernture. 


— 
JOHN WILKES.* 


There is no part of English history so little 
understood as that covered by the period during 
which the three remarkable men of whom Mr. 
Rae has written exercised their great popular 
influence. The reign of George the Third seems 
to most readers a confused history of adminis- 
trations composed of men sometimes scarcely 
distinguishable from each other, taking office, 
resigning, and taking it again, and making 
little or no progress in anything. The reason 
of this obscurity is that ple will not 
take the trouble to search for the principle 
underlying all these changes. Mr. Rae’s 
volume will, we hope, make this clear to them. 
The contest was between personal sovereignty 
and popular rights. Strange, however, to say, 
the people, for the most part, did not believe in 
their rights. The obstinate old King, who in- 
sisted upon having his own way in everything, 
and at all times, was, personally, one of 
the most popular monarchs who ever 
lived. He was idolised; while the oppo- 
nents of his policy were tossed backwards and 
forwards with every fleeting breath. There were 
two or three causes for this. One was the 
purity of the personal character of the Sovereign, 
another was the corruption of the House of 
Commons, anda third the stupendous ignorance 
of the people. The result was that the political 
and social progress of society in this country 
was kept back by more than half a century. 
As regards all that a people should honour, 
George the*Third’s reign was one of the most 
deteriorating in the history of the nation, while, 
of the King himself it may be said that, taking 
him all in all, he was the worst monarch who 
ever set on the throne of England. Ignorant, 
stupid, bigoted, he was superior to the mass of 
the people whom he governed, sim, ly because 
he knew what ho wanted, while they knew 
nothing. 

The three characters whom Mr.. Rae has 
selected as leaders and types of the Opposition 
under yy the Third, had no similarity ex- 
cepting in the fact that their public sympathies 
were with the national rights, that they were 
all men of genius, and more or less great 
popular orators. Their claim to the gratitude 
of Englishmen is that they not only arrested 
the tendency to national degradation, but that 
ier even an enthusiasm in favour of 

Of the three masterly historical sketches con- 
tained in this volume we like best that on 
Wilkes. It is quite true, as Mr. Rae says, that 
Wilkes has been grossly maligned. While his 
private vices have been kept in the foreground 
and held up to obloquy his public services have 
been deliberately ignored. Yet no man of his 
time suffered more than he in behalf of the 
liberty of the people and the li of the 
press. Great as were his private faults, his 
contemporaries were willing to overlook them 
in consideration of his public virtues. The 
knew what they owed to him. We have 
in an exactly opposite manner. We have 
paraded all his faults and have forgotten all his 
virtues. Nine persons out of ten would even 
now say that Wilkes was nothing but a vulgar, 
insincere, and licentious demagogue. He was 
not vulgar, he was not insincere, and, although 
a licentious 2 he was pane licentious dema- 
gogue, or a demagogue at all. 

Mr. Rae ra 1 Wilkes’s history in detail. 
He had a liberal education, and was possessed of 
cultured manners. He was influenced, early 
in life, to make an unfortunate marriage with a 
rich but rigid Dissenting lady, many years his 
superior in age, and probably this had not a 
little to do with his subsequent moral career. 
He went to the extreme of vice, and then the 
couple amicably separated. The Medmenham 
episode is too well known to be repeated here; 
it was the madness of profligacy and profanity. 
Mr. Wilkes does not appear to have been the 
worst of that brotherhood. He was evidently, 
however, not satisfied with this career, and 
therefore sought a seat in Parliament, offering 
his {support to Pitt. Bute, however, was, his 
abomination, as he was the abomination of a 
good many other people. Wilkes fastened upon 

im like a wild cat. While Bute kept two 
journals in the pay of the Government, Wilkes 
started the celebrated North Briton as an Oppo- 
sition paper. He was not insincere, and he 
subsequently proved that be was not, in sa ing, 
in the first sentence of the first number of this 
journal, ‘‘ The liberty of the press is the birth- 
right of a Briton, and is justly esteemed as the 
„ firmest bulwark of the liberties of this 
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“country.” Of Wilkes’s writing in this 
journal, Mr. Rae says: — 

„Wilkes was exceptionally well qualified to conduct 
such a periodical. Less polished as a writer than Addi- 
son, less incisive in attack than Junius, as A 
classic and as much a man of the world as the former, 
as reckless and brazen-faced as the latter, he had the 
art of stating a case with singular lucidity, and of illus- 
trating it in a homely and telling manner. His touch 
was light, and his sarcasm stinging. He anticipated 
Cobbett in the skill and daring with which he put and 
reiterated in plain terms the most unpalatable truths. 
He was the first political writer who not only applied to 
things their proper epithets, but also called 
their proper names. The initials and inuendoes to 
which timorous journalists had resorted, be discarded 
and disowned, excepting when an illusion was more 
effective than a simple statement. The Ministry was 
— of truckling to France : he supplied numerous 

plausible reasons in support of the common opinion. 
If he gave currency to a rumour, it gained credit from 
the phrase in which he couched it. e whispered inti- 
macy between Lord Bute and the Princess Dowager he 
assumed and commented on as an undoubted and dis- 
creditable fact. 


The influence of this journal was wonderful, 
as wonderful as De Foe’s Review. It maddened 
the Ministry, who sought for nothing but to 
bring its writer within the meshes of the law. 
Bute’s Ministry did not succeed in this, but 
Grenville's did. In a special 45th number 
Wilkes boldly told the truth about the Speech 
from the Throne of April, 1763, and a General 
Warrant for the arrest of himself, his printers, 
and all their papers were issued. The history 
of the trial of this Warrant is well detailed by 
Mr. Rae. What was really at issue was not 
Wilkes’s liberty, or the character of the King's 
Speech, but the liberty of the subject and of the 
press. Could a man and his property be seized 
without trial? Could — be judged by the 

rsons whom he had attacked? If so, what had 

me of the Revolution ? Wilkes gave in onl 
to force, but in order to fight the question. He 
was committed to the Tower. He hada writ 
of habeas issued; he succeeded in defeat- 
ing the Ministry, and shot up at a bound to the 
highest pinnacle of popularity. Then he boldly 
demanded his papers, and sued every one of 
the officers of Nate concerned in his imprison- 
ment. Here, too, he succeeded. The eral 
Warrant was declared to be illegal. Mr. 
„Wood was cast in damages of 1,000/.; Lord 
Halifax of 4,000/. ; while the printers obtained 
‘sums varying from 5/. to 200/. each.” The 
action cost the Government 100,000“. Is it 
wonderful that Wilkes should bave been 
pular ? 

We need not recapitulate the circumstances 
that led to Wilkes’s subsequent conviction 
and ‘imprisonment, but we are glad to see 
that Mr. Rae throws great doubts upon his 
having been the author of the Essay on 
Woman,” while, certainly nothing could be 
more infamous than the manner in which 
his share in this was brought against him. 
The North Briton was ordered to be burned 
by the common hangman; the public thrust the 
hangman away, and burned a boot and a petti- 
coat instead, to represent Bute and the King’s 
mother. Under conviction Wilkes braved 
arrest, and became candidate for the Oity of 
London. Failing, he stood for Middlesex, and 
was successful against the whole power of the 
inistry. He would have been pardoned now, 
but for the King’s nal hatred. As it was, 
he surrendered, and underwent, as De Foe and 
Leigh Hunt did, his imprisonment. was 
treated as they were. The people rescued him, 
but Wilkes went very to prison, and 
stayed there. Then came the expulsion from 
Parliament; the fight with Crown, Ministry, 
and Commons together, and the final vic of 
Wilkes over them all. Of the character of the 
contest Mr. Rae says :-— 2 

Now began a o com with which the con- 
test for the condemnation of Warrants was but 
an insignificant skirmish. The case was not merely 
that of an individual to whom a great wrong had been 
done ; the constitutional right of electors to choose 
their re a was — 9 * Wha‘ — 

to Mi x mi 0 any coun 
in be land. The House 1 might be — 
of men representing a contemptible minority of 

e electors; if the principle upheld by the Mivistry 
prevailed, the House might even be self-elected. Thus 
it was the cry of Wilkes and Liberty became, not 
the hasty and aimless utterance of the rabble, but the 
watchword of a great party composed of the noblest 
spirits in the land. 

Wilkes lived to see his expulsion formally 
taken off the minutes of the House, and the re- 
solutions against him expunged. We may 
wish that a better man had fought and won 
theso two t battles, but Wilkes was the 
only man who at that time had to fight them, 
be thankful that he had the 


and we ma 
courage and the manliness to go through 
to the end. Two classes also we must 


thank. The electors of Middlesex and the Cor- 
poration and citizens of London stood by him 
without a single wavering. He o com- 


councilman, alderman, sheriff, lord mayor, 
The City did then what it had 


— 


done for centuries—stood as a bulwark of 


popular rights. We hope that, if occasion 
should arise, we shall see its old spirit revived. 

Of some other services that Wilkes rendered, 
we may 2 speak. He was the first to admit 
the public into the gallerieu of the Central 
Criminal Court; through his instrumentality 
the right to report debates in the House of 
Commons was mee | secured; he was a 
— 1 opponent of the American war; he 

rought forward the claims of the British 
Museum to national recognition and support; 
he spoke warmly for the abolition ofall religious 
tests; and was one of the first, if not the first, 
to lift his voice for the separation of Church 
and State. And he, whom the Government had 
persecuted for years, was spontaneously and 
specially thanked for his successful public ser- 
vices in the Gordon riots. 

With these claims to public gratitude, it has 
to be frankly acknowledged that Wilkes, for 
certainly a part of his life, was, in some 
* relationships, an eminently bad man. 

t is ono of the mysteries of life that 
such men have often been great beno- 
factors to the State, but it has to bo 
remembered that they have not been worse 
than their contemporaries. They were not 
superior in morality te their age, but they were 
not inferior. Their intellect had simply no 
influence upon their consciences. Judged by 
the higher standard of to-day, Cicero, Alfred, 
William the Third, Somers, how many more we 
need not specify, were also bad men. If they 
had also been less than they were we should 
not have known of their badness. They stand 
in a fierce light and therefore we seo. 

Mr. Rae sums up Wilkes's character with fine 
literary skill and a judicial impaitislity. He 
says :— 

His contemporaries, although they differed as to the 
value of his services, yet concurred in allowing him ty 
have no living superior as a wit. One of them tells us, 
‘he abou insanecdote; wit was 80 constantly at 
his command that wagers have been gained, that, from 
the time he quitted his home near Storey's Gate, till ho 
reached the Guildhall, no one would address him, who 
would leave him withoxt a smile or a hearty laugh. 
He was endowed with a gift which is so un- English that 
an exact equivalent for it does not exist in our language. 
which the French call Asprit,’ and of which the 
wate tative is what the vulgar call chaff, 
which is ‘ it’ in the rough. 

Numerous anecdotes of his wit are given. Of 
his manners Mr. Rae writes :— 


“That he was a fascinating associate cannot be 
doubted. Gibbon was struck with his talk and his 


knowledge. Charles Butler says that he was a delight- 
ful companion, and that ‘he was highly ted and 
vate life. Samuel 


loved’ by all 14 L him in 3 
Rogers reoords t was manly in ap- 

8 33 
ohnson. annah More 


and manners.’ His 
away the prejudices of Dr. 
thought him ‘ entertaining in conversation. Hv 
was the subject of the following eulogium from Lord 
Mansfield, who, dining with Mr. Straban in 1783, and 
the name of Wilkes being mentioned, said, ‘ Mr. 
Wilkes was the pleasantest companion, the politest 
gentleman, and the best scholar he knew. 
We close with tho closing passages of this 
sketch :— 
„Wilkes anticipated that ‘the faithful historian’s — 


7242 — would do him justice.“ Hu berto, 
thet 's page has contained many scandalous and 
exaggerated stories about his carcer, and many gross 
on his character. (hroniclers of his doings 
have not veiled their disappointment at being unable to 
record that his end was not in a guol or ones from a 
gibbet. They evidently think it unseomly that Wilkes 
should have this life amidst the affections of 
attached friends and the unfeigned regret of old 
enemies whose rancour had been transmuted int» 
t. Hence they have deemed jt their duty to 
calumniate his m , attennate whatever was most 
honourable in his conduct, underrate or decry hi- per- 
sonal share in upholding a glorious cause. Instead of 
being treated with common justice, he has been treated 
as a scapegoat. Posterity has been taught to consider 
dim as nothing but a charlatan, with as much propriety 
as posterity was taught in the Middle 1 to regard 
Virgil as nothing but a magician. His last wish was 
that his tombstone should be inscribed with the words, 
‘A Friend to Liberty.“ Many whose remains have 
been carried in state to Woxtminster Abbey, and repose 
there under splendid monuments, have bal falser and 
leas merited epitaphs. Granting it to be true, as his 
traducers allege, that in professing attachment to 
liberty he was but acting a part, it is undeniable that 
his part was a most useful one, and that his perform- 
ance has proved his country’s gain. In consideration 
of the value of the result, an enlightened posterity may 
well refrain from plying a microscope to bis motives 
and a maguifying glass to ia faults, and fittingly reuder 
to his actual achievements a tribute of gratitude and 
approval. ae 
We hope to notice next week Mr. Rae’s lives 
of Sheridan and Fox, and to say something of 


tho general characteristics af his work. 
— 


— — —— 
— — 
— 


CATHOLIC THOUGHTS.* 


T ds the end of the Life of Dean 
00 Alford 5 we find a letter addressed to the 


* nt Day Papers on Prominent Questions in 
Theology, Catholic houghts on the Church of Christ 
and the Church of England, By the late FREDERICK 
Myers, M.A., Perpetual Curate of St. John's, Keswick, 


(W. Isbister and Co.) 
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Rey: Dr. Henry Allon, in which the dean aske, 
Have you over seen ‘Oatholic Thoughts,’ by the 
late Mr. Myers, of Keswick? two privately- 
printed volumes, one on the Church of Christ 
and the Church of England, one on the Bible 
„and Theology; very remarkable, especially as 
‘* written 1834-1848, containing thelargest views 
now urged by any of us, put out by a devout 
„Christian Churchman. Mrs. Myers would not 
** consent to publish it, so some of us contributed 
to the private printing, and I got a number of 
copies as my oer pro quo” (pp. 431-2). Dean 
Alford’s words here do not exaggerate by any 
means. This book is one of the most thorough, 
thoughtful, wise, moderate, and conciliatory 
statements of the Church question from the 
Church side we have ever read. And then to 
think of its having been penned ere yet the 
widening movement had be in the Church 
of England. First of all, Mr. Myers is con- 
cerned to luy a broad and deep foundation, and 
inquires into the primary principles of the 
Christian Church. In a series of propositions 
linked together by a close cautious logic, only 
sufficiently relieved by illustrative references to 
history to make tho essay readable, we have 
such an argument aa it not be easy for the 
High Churchman and upholders of apostolical 
succession to mect and rebut. He abounds in 
dilemmas, has a quiet, conclusive way of 
reaching a red/uctiv ad absurdum, her with a 
suave and eultured urbanity which should 
make his book all the more influential with the 
larger audience that will now read it. This, 
for example, is a vory conclusive yet respectful 
way of the matter —the more that the 
access of approach has not only been carefully 
laid, but attentively guarded :— 

It is for those who hold the opinion that A lic 
Constitutions are unalterable and exclusively efficacious 
channels of to consider what consequences are 
involved in facts, that there do not now exist in 
churches confeasedly Christian, observances and func- 
tionaries which unquestionably did exist in 
times, and which were in no way dependent on pos- 
session of miraculous powers : for i 
Agape, Chrism. It is for them to 


opposite ; that the chief 
our order of and of deacons (the consecra- 
— . 4 ead and the wine in the Lord's 7 
the right or power of Absolution) may be pro 
asserted to have unknown in the age of the New 
Testament, and that our are very different from 
any existing in the churches of the earl as to the 
mode of their election, the extent of authority, 
and the nature of their functions.” 


But this is merely a step to another proposi- 
tion. He can push his forces still er than 
this. Here is surely a very cogent instance :— 

“Tt does not a that the teaching of truth 
is dependent unon the possession of succession. For in- 
os the succemion to the mest pelediaged, and pepeurcty 
they were not to be received 2 
of tian doctrine. 


14 2. 
separa m it on the e d 
hat it teaches damnable error. The Church of Rom Rome 


teaches that the Church of England has not the succes- 

sion, and rejevta essential truth. I of 
not pro a 

majority have taugh of 


Stel tind a ee — be true, it 
would appear only no necessary, 
but even no discoverable, connexion —— succession 
and orthodoxy: and therefore that this supposed order 
has not done that which, it is assumed, it was specially 
appointed to do.” 

After having disposed in much the same wa 
of the pretensions which sections of the Church 
of England make with respect to its sacraments 
of baptism and the Lord's Supper, it is easy to 
see how natural and necessary is the result that 
Mr. Mycrs should lay no weight on special 
forms of Church Government. The constitu- 
tion of each particular character, he holds, was 
intended to bo left to be framed according as the 
intelligence of its members might suggest. 
There is no perfection resident in the individual 
parts or members of the Catholic Church as 
such, its holiness is derived alone from its union 
with the one Head: 

The Catholicity of the Church of Christ consists in 
the unlimited applicability of its provisions of ; 
in its infallible adaptation to the spiritual wants of man, 
1 wane and always; and in its comprehending 
within its circle of blessing every class and variety 
of the human family. . And we — of the 
Holy Catholic Church, because just as the Jews were a 
holy nation, though each individual was unholy, and the 
majority perhaps uubelieving ; so the holiness of the 
Church of Christ depends not on the perfection of its 
members, but on that of the Head ; because the com- 

y of the baptized is, as the ciroumcised nation was, 

in — covenant with God, and in union with Him 
who is one with God and man.” 
Then, in an equally clear and conclusively 
impartial way, he demolishes the fabric of - 
ment in which the doctrine of the Rule of Tra- 
dition has mainly been rested heretofore. He 
writes :—~ | 

A revelation, which ia so complete as to require « 


: lese 


— suppleme 
fallible interpreter, is not anch a revelation as we can 


| 


nt, or so obsctire as to require a 


coneeive to be the highest. 

will be silent as unintelligible, or at least 
be called a revelation which requires something else to 
reveal it. If we consider the interpretations of indivi- 
dual doctors, or even the decisions of councils, as 
necessary in order tothe adequate comprehension of the 
Divine will, it does not appear how the on can 
he avoided that their interpretation is a new revelation, 
and that this second light is brighter than the first. 
Nor does it seem a wo thought that He who repre- 
sents Himself to us as a Father giving wisdom to His 
children liberally, can have’given us what professes to be 
a revelation, and yet to those who study it with filial 
reverence, and an intelligence purified by His own en- 
renee wy Ms whe. presents no adequate idea, no uni- 
formil ying conviction as to what we must believe 
and what we must do to be saved.” 


Then afterwards, he adds, with very piquant 
pointedness :— 

Tho rule of Catholic consent is for all pur- 
poses, either superfluous or inefficient; it is either a 
truism or a delusion. As far as ecclesiastical history 
can interpret the expression, it is a mockery in its 
letter ; and just in rtion as we recede from the 
letter, and ic is made to mean that which is 
sanctioned by the majority merely, tho assertion of it 
loses its eogency and weight.” 


And only fancy a State-Churchman finding one 
of the drawbacks and disadvantages of his 
Church in this :— 

‘The ol of a Church, which is not also a State 
Church, might not unfittingly suppis those of their 
worldly which were net supplied by the voluntary 
offerings of their brethren, by engaging in such mode- 
rate exertions for their own livelihood as 1 
would not disqualify them for their additional duties, 
but rather improve some portions of their character, 
by giving them increased sympathy with the feelings 
of those who are doomed to eat no bread but what the 
earn with the sweat of their brow. At least, if it Le 
distinctly understood how simple are the essential duties 
of a minister of a society not of this world, there ts 
nothing contrary to Scripture or primitive practice in 
such a statement,” 


Which we take it is one of the stron pleas 
a Churchman could well put forw for dis- 
sent, as being of necessity much nearer to this 
poesibility of sympathy and practical considera- 
tion for t taught and helped; but we have 
a practical argument further when Mr. Myers 
goes on to say :— 


Scripture might almost as 
can hardly 


petuity of rtions of land for one definite 
purpose only, and its being invested in the hands of a 
gigantic The Church is injured when the 


become objects of ambition on the mere ground of 
their — ad For, let it not be for- 


tions of life and health trom thoee w ch belong to an 
property i left to an order of men for icular pur- 
—4 is strictly within the limits of justice for the 

tate to decide whether such and the exis- 
tence of such an order are consistent with its own 
Interests. 

This is as near as may be a short summary of 
the very arguments which Uhurchmen have 
been in the habit of denouncing savagely when 
pronounced by Mr. Miall. d if the men 
who are in the habit of denouncing such 
utterances could more frequently rise up to the 
height of the spirit which dictated this 
there would be more hope for the Church of 
England as an exponent of the spirit of 
Christianity which it professes to teach the 
nation :— 


40 i 
If we ma Ar n 


tone of eeling of the times in 
which Dissent grew strong the voluntary or 
0 ies of those who may be considered as 


rd may be 

that the attitude of the penitent ma the most 

becoming for us now, and that should cer- 

tainly be altogether excluded. We have too 
listened to self-congratulation, and too little 


ed the representations of our ‘adversaries.’ It is 

h to rail and inveigh against Dissent; but 

perbape it would be more profitable for us to be 
um Se a ee en 
plea, and to Dissent its strength. Had it been only the 
vicious and the careless that were dissentients from the 
Church, it had been no impeachment of its claims to be 
the exclusive channel of God's grace. But the fact is, 
generally speaking, that these are not they who pro- 


minently dissent from our Communion ; and that many 
of the most pious do.” 7 

And in, here is a very direct and impor- 
tant admission :—‘‘ The history of ecclesiastical 
„corporations teaches us to believe that the re- 
„ form of the Church as a temporal corporation 
‘* will come too slowly from the clergy.” And 
the passage which supplements this on the 
debt England owes to the Puritans rises into 
elequence, 

That ion of the work, too, in which, after 
having disannulled the idea of Catholic consent, 
the real uses of church history are exhibited 
and illustrated, strikes us as one of the most 
luminous and cogent disquisitions we have ever 
read. Here and there, ughout, we come on 
nuggets of thought that shine like independent 
aphorisms. These are some specimens taken 
at random: 

“The State can only contemplate classes of men: it 
cannot eonsult the intererts of individuals as such, A 


: 


Christian Church es ly deals with each man indi- 
vidually, though it deals with all collectively,— 
which is worthy of Vinet, not to speak of an 
English clergyman. 

“The more we modify the nature of the Episcopal 
office, the more must we modify also our views of the 
nature of ecclesiastical schism.”’ 

** Ceaving after a discipline which is positive aud pro- 
scribed is infirmity.” 

It is only the leisurely and the luxurious who think 
much of the power of circumstantials.” 

_We have preferred to let Mr. Myers speak for 
himself to attempting any analysis of his cha- 
racter. He was pre-eminently a thinker capablo 
of oat to abstract views, and yet with the 
practical wisdom and gentle tact of a well-born, 
cultured Englishman. He died young, but he 
had thought much, and, as our readers will dis- 
covergwhen the second volume, which is yet 
more remarkable than this one, appears, he 
seems to have anticipated all that Colenso and 
the rest have said, and could with wider view 
see a reconciling point and reach a unity behind 
all apparent discrepancy and conflict. It shows 
Dr. Ewing’s wonderful sagacity and readiness 
to welcome truth from any side that he should 
have resolyed to publish these outspoken 
eseays in the ‘‘ Present-Day Papers,” which 
are thus brought to a close, and not un- 
fittingly, for the two volumes of Mr. Myers’ 
are little else than a plea for more respect 
to the spiritual illumination which with Dr. 
Ewing was Revelation as light,“ and less 
towards any form of external authority. But 
we wish to send our readers to these volumes 
for themselves, and if they thoughtfully read 
them, we are sure they will indorse this passage, 
which the editor, the Rev. Henry Whitehead, 
has prefixed to the book: — 

Perhaps no greater service can be rendered to anyone 
who is disposed to view with alarm the still-increasing 
development of sacerdotal assumptions, than to bid him 
observe the composure with which this devout and 
learned divine nearly fifty years ago could not only 
predict what is now ore our eyes, but could 
even look forward to it with some degree of satisfaction 
as tending to clear the ground for a close conflict of 
=, which he believed must bring to a speedier 

ecision heretofore the great questions, whether 
there is a divinely appointed priesthood on earth, or 
whether all Christians have essentially the same rela- 
tionship to God and Christ—whether the Church of 
Christ is as a kingdom of this world, as to its Constitu- 
tion and Government, or whether it is characteristically 
a spiritual brotherhood, a divinely incorporate common- 
Tony oven Nee 

even a on was like 
was to be ved at offhand, either in — or in 
our generation, as an immediate result of the * 
ing conflict. Nothing is more noteworthy in the fol- 
lowing pages than our author's t inouloation of 
patience upon all who incline to the latter of the above- 
mentioned views of the Kingdom of Christ. It sufficed 
him, and be would have it suffice them, to rest assured 
that, whatever might be the immediate issues of the 
controversy, the ultimate victory will not remain with 
those who adhere to the exclusive system.” 


THE MAGAZINES. 


A now venerable age entitles Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine to the first notice of the New Year. Politically 


passage f crabbed although our old friend may often be, we 


extend our hand to his with a welcome, and wish 
for him the longest of lives. Can we not enjoy the 
dishes at a good old Tory’s dinner as well as else- 
where, and praise them although our host’s politics 
may not be altogether to our liking? This month 
the last of the tale of the “‘ Parisians is told, con- 
taining the last words written by Lord Lytton. It 
is almost sufficiently finished, the end being far 
nearer than that attained by the two great con- 
temporaries of the author—Thackeray and Dickens. 
Its brilliant sketches of Parisian society will remain 
in literature ; as a psychological study it is one of the 
best of the author's works, but, as usual, it is 
defective in genuine dramatic power. To com- 
pensate for the loss of this pen a new tale is begun, 
The Story of Valentine and his Brother,” written 
with power and freshness, and promising a good plot. 
The scene is laid in Scotland. Thesecond of the papers 
on International Vanities,” this being on ‘‘ Forms,” 
is given. It contains some curious illustrations of 
diplomatic forms—savage and civilised—in which 
as it seems to us, the savage has the advantage. 

John Stuart Mill” furnishes a topic for many 
essayists this month, but no one handles it better 
than the writer in Blackwood, although he does so 
from a point of view which we should not always 
occupy. It is singular, however, to find so many 
critics expressing the thought given in the last 
sentence, that Mr. Mill’s life indicated that 
„although by forced development an athlete may 
„be made in mental as well as in muscular power, 
‘insulted nature will adjust the balance by the 
losses which it inflicts.’’ But, supposing every 


one were to write his autobiography with the 
faithfulness of Mr. Mill, would there not be room 
for some little observation of this kind? The 
strange, mysterious, and somewhat “‘spiritualistic” 
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tale of the Missing Bills, contained in the 
November number, is supplemented this month by 
two or three similar stories, equally mysterious. 
The other articles are on Sir Hope Grant, and the 
„New Year's Political Aspect,” the latter a genuine 
bit of ufigloved old Tory writing of the sort not 
matched in these days, out of the pages of Old 
Ebony. 

The Cornhill begins with a new tale Far from 
„the Madding Crowd,” containing some capital 
writing, with two as good sketehes— Farmer Oake 
and Bathsheba--as are to be found in 
modern fictitious literature. The farmer's style 
of courting is told with thorough dramatic skill. 
We shall be glad to see how the writer works out 
his two characters. At present this promises to be 
the best tale of all the serials. In some strange 
„South Siberian Stories we obtain curious 
glimpses into the far past, given of course, by Mr. 
Ralston, who has made this literature his own, and 
whose knowledge in his own department, no other 
writer can equal. Young Brown” is continued 
with its clever writing, and slowly developed plot. 
The author is not a man who is inclined to morali- 
sing, but this month he moralises twice on the same 
subject—euccess in life. First,— 

„It matters very little where or when a man may 
have been born: he is certain to rige up to his own level 


in every shade of society which the world has seen; not 
perbaps in name but in fact,” and so on. 
Next, this its very true,— 

By far the most precious gift which a young man 
can possess at the outset of his career in life, the 
faculty of attracting the good will of those who are 
placed in authority over him. It is a natural and not 
an acquired gift. Possibly it may depend upon causes 
too subtle for verbal analysis, words being as yet but 
clamsy aud imperfect instruments. It makes all the 
difference between success and failure in a ropor- 
tion. The men who rise rapidly, who obtain istinetion 
and honours at an age when they have a real value, are 
seldom clever, they are merely the men who are liked,” 
&eo 


We do not take to the article of ‘‘ Housekeep- 
„ing, which has too little of common sense, good 
sense, or nonsense, to be what it should have been, 
but the article on Sir Edwin Landseer is 
deliciously written with much special information 
and special gift for using it. It could have come 
from no pen but Miss Thackeray's. ‘‘ Zelda’s 
Fortune, we are glad to say, is finished. We 
do not deny cleverness, boldness, and originality 
in the conception of Zelda, but we don’t want to 
read another tale of this extremely Bohemian 
order. 

There are several good and timely papers in 
Fraser. The Home Rule Conference” is one. It 
is a well-reasoned common sense review of the 
demand of the extreme Irish party—tke demand 
for Federalism, suggesting a remedy for one cir- 
cumstance that is novel, viz., the reform of the 
Irish franchise upwards, after which we may coolly 
live Irish agitation down. Perhaps a still better 
course would be to leave the Irish question alone 
altogether. In The Convents of the United 
Kingdom, the question whether they should be 
dealt with as exceptional institutions is discussed. 
The writer decides against Mr. Newdegate’s pro- 
posal to have them compulsorily inspected, and we 
agree with him. At the same time we also, in 
common with him, think that the power for 
mischief of these institutions ‘‘is greatly over- 
„rated, and even that they are doing their own 
religion, as they have often done, more harm than 
good. Archbishop Laud ” is a very able historical 
paper. Vindicating Laud from the charge of 
having been a mere “ superstitious driveller— 
which was Macaulay’s description of him—it con- 
tains some good character-writing—this for instance 
of Laud and Strafford :— 

a a eee Set eters on tee see 
of each cheering the dark soul of the dea, oak 
smothing its raven plu till it smiled. Laud was 


fastness 

Ae not be s ssed. He made bis soul 
0 

used 
tion, and was never caught slumbering. 
bespierre ke ; his 
devotion to his Angliean idea, and to his ecc ical 
pierre to the idea of bumao perfectibility and to the 
first discovered a few years ago, and some horrible 
taste, moral sentiments, and religious professions, 
recover meantime sufficient strength to undergo 


indeed inferior man of the two; but in industry, 
in zeal, in intensity of application and stead of 
unto a wedge. He knew neither doubt nor 

scruple, turned neither to the right nor to the left, pa 
for no recren 

Like Ro he believed every word he 

rder may be compared, for simplicity, fervour, sin- 
— — disinterestedness, to the 1 of Robe- 
cause of the unfriended millions. 

A good article is based on Tasso’s original letters, 
illustrations are given of the cruelty of the great 
poet. When in office this Tasso, a man of refined 
„goes with good appetite from the torture-chamber 
„to his breakfast, leaving a mangled victim to 
fresh agony”: but was Tasso ever anything more 
than 4 sentimentalist ? In an ‘‘ Artist's Dream,” 


the ways of art-critics are pleasantly if covertly 
satirised. ‘‘ London to Cobourg” is the usual sort 
of thing which every literary traveller who goes for 
a holiday on the continent now writes, to the dis- 
gust of everybody who takes up magazines or 
newspapers. The Patarines of Milan,” by Mr. 
Baring-Gould, is a good Middle-Age sketch, with 
new information of old matters. Then follows 
another timely paper, on ‘‘The Future of the 
Agricultural Labourers’ Emigration,” written with 
calmness and discrimination. The writer, Mr. 
J. W. Cross, anticipates ‘‘a large, perhaps in a few 
„years a stupendous movement,” but his judgment 
points out the United States as best fulfilling most 
of the conditions required by the emigrant. The 
probable results of this movement are discussed 
with dispassionate thoughtfulness. The remaining 
articles are on The Restoration of the Moghul 
Buildings in Agra”; Three Days in Sark — 
another holiday paper—and The Ashantee War 
unmeaning and unjust, by Mr. T. G. Bowles— 
good and forcible, which we commend to Mr. 
Richard, M.P. 

Macmillan’s Magazine does not start the new 
year very briskly. The best paper is a tale well 
told of Little Jack,” written with strength and 
pathos by Frances Martin. Then Florence is 
written upon, as though it had never been written 
upon before, but this is compensated by Dr. Hiller’s 
„Mendelssohn giving us new and large materials 
of Mendelssohn's Life. Mrs. Craik’s ‘‘ Shadow of 
Death,” suggested by the picture, strikes us as 
rather forced. Another traveller writes of Spain 
in 1873, well and with originality. After reading 
of the prisons of Spain in the Daily Telegraph last 
summer we are delighted with what is here told us 
of other institutions, especially of the hospitals. 
Mr. Burnand continues, ‘‘ My Time and what I have 
done with it,” but why we can hardly say. The 
article on the Ombre is likely to re- introduce 
that old game to us, and is, in its way, a wonderful 
specimen of clear writing. There is nothing new 
in the Denominationalist’s article on Education, 
and Sir Samuel Baker’s Savage Warfare we have 
read, substantially, before. 

Tinsley's Magazine has discontinued its illustra- 
tions in order to give superior matter, and gives us 
the first sections of three new tales. The first is by 
Mr. Farjeon, of which we will only say, until we 
have read more, that we do not admire the new 
style adopted by the author. Cleopatra tells all 
that can be told of the great and voluptuous beauty, 
and is fair to both sides of her character. Linley 
**Rochford,” by Mr. M‘Carthy, may turn out well, 
but this writer is always bad at the beginning of 
his tales. This beginning is good. The “ Yellow 
‘* Boudoir” is a complete tale very dramatically told, 
and Fairer than a Fairy” is another tale began 
by Mr. James Grant, who has never written any- 
thing inferior in that way. We, however, like best 
of all in this number the Last Jest of Eolf.” 
Those who like tales, and plenty of them, will get 
full satisfaction from Tinsley this month. 

St. Pauls Magazine begins the year with a tale 
by Mr. Saunders—‘‘The Sherlocks.” It is very 
human and likeable. We are glad to see a poem 
from Mr. George MacDonald, The Haunted 
House.” Does Mr. MacDonald know that every- 
body is thirsting for another work like ‘‘ Alec 
Forbes”? ‘‘How I Saved France” is a humorous 
tale, connected with the German evacuation of 
France. T. A. Trollope gives an interesting view 
of the latter times of Condé in At Chantilly, Two 
Hundred Years Ago.” Our Christmas Excur- 
„ions, is a sparkling little tale well worth the read- 
ing, and very learned is Mr. Buckland’s ‘‘ Serpents 
and Precious Stones.” The number ends with the 
„Tales of Bilkin” translated from the Russian. 
They are thoroughly sensational and new, and most 
of them will, no doubt, be welcomed. 

Very fresh is the Atlantic Monthly. The first 
article, by Mr. Louis Jennings, on Mr. Disraeli, 
gives us an American’s view of the Tory leader. It 
is favourable, especially, to the Democratic sym- 
pathies of Mr. Disraeli, and brings out many for- 
gotten points. ‘‘On the Ridge” is a good tale, 
showing the working of a guilty and undecided 
conscience, with some Hawthornian effects. Mr. 
Whittier has never written a better than 
„John Underhill,” which will delight all readers. 
„A Great Deed of Arms” is a popular historical 
tketch connected with the early history of Quebec, 
and Mr. Sydney Andrews in the Israel Bethel 
„Church, powerfully and sympathetically sketches 
& negro congregation at Washington, The other 
contents are fairly up to the mark. 

The Popular Science Review is varied and interest- 
ing as usual, but has nothing of special merit. Mr. 
H. Woodward gives a carefully written paper on 


Ae 


the Geology of London,” which, however, id 
rather a catalogue of the deposits within the London 
area and of their fossil remains, than an essay such 
as the title would suggest. The Rev. T. R. 
Stebbings has an able and well-argued, but some- 
what too rhetorical and in fact flippant plea in 
favour of evolution. A good article by Miss Traill 
on that great desideratum—a photograph in natural 
colours—will be read with great interest. 

A few sentences must dismiss the other magazines. 
The Argonaut, edited by Mr. George Gladstone, 
starts well in intention, but scarcely, in its first 
number, good its claim to continued exist- 
ence. It is dryish, and not very new. The best 
paper is by Mr. Wyke Bayliss on tha Witness of 
Art,“ and the next best is on Football. We 
will wait before we say more of this new candidate. 
The Victoria Magazine has too little that is special 
and that should be characteristic, but it has one 
article—on the Position of Women in Germany,” 
from which it is clear that that position neéds im- 
provement. ‘‘ Which is his Wife?!“ a tale by Mrs, 
Stevenson, indicates considerable power of pathos. 
Sunday at Home is full of good matter, the best 
being Dr. Guthrie in his Mountain Home,” and 
Mrs. Prosser begins a new tale. The Leisure Hour 
also has its tale, Maiden May,” by Mr. Kingston, 
but as yet, it seems to us that the materials are 
hackneyed. Our readers will look with in- 
terest to Mr. Charles Reed's England and 
America, but the paper is too brief. 
The Day of Rest has kept up its character well, 
and no magazine of the kind surpasses it in the 
permanent value of its contents. We are glad to 
see that Mr. Binney is to be a contributor to this 
year’s publication. Good Words for January is a 
number of remarkable excellence. The author 
of ‘‘ John Halifax commences a new tale ok My 
„Mother and 1”—need we say more? In Nau- 
**gicaa in London,” Mr. Charles Kingsley writes in 
his favourite way about modern young ladies—that 
is to say, good-natured scolding for not being either 
better and stronger than they are. Professor 
Thomson gives some information of the results of 
the Challenger’s voyage ; Dean Stanley preaches on 
the Wrestling of Jacob”; and Sir William Thom- 
son writes on the ‘‘ Mariner’s Compass.” Very good 
is the Gardener's Magazine, edited by Mr. Sutter 
Hinnknp—a work which everyone with a garden 
should have. There are some able and beautifully- 
illustrated articles on Larches in this number, 
and we are told that the weather this year will 
be an improvement on that of last year. Is not 
that enough to make anyone subscribe to this 
journal? Good Things for the Young is not so good 
as it used to be—nor so suitable. It needs a firmer 
exercise of the editor's hand. Aunt Judy's Maga- 
zine keeps up, which is saying a great deal for the 
new editors. A tale, ‘‘ Duke Ulrich with the Curly 
Locks” promises well; and, My Sister Bliss” was 
blessed with remarkably good Brother Blisses.”’ 
To the Sword and Trowel Mr. Spurgęon has contri- 
buted a great deal of matter. His ‘‘ Minister's 
Ordinary Conversation is admirable, and worth all 
the number. We shall have more to say on the 
“* Beatitudes ” when they are a little further ad- 
vanced. We have received the Scottish Congrega- 
tional Magazine, the Baptist Magazine, and the 
United Presbyterian Magazine, but the contents do 
not call for notice. Of the Christian Observer we 
can only say that we admire neither its spirit nor 
its contents. How can a clergyman describe the 
agricultural movement as atheistic? It is a pity 
that the Evangelicals have not a better organ. 

The Contemporary Review gives promise of con- 
tinuing this year with undiminished enterprise its 
truly Catholic, we should perhaps rather say its 
cosmopolitan, character. Terhaps the most impor- 
tant article in the new number is that of the Rev. 
James Mackintosh on Ethical versus Religious 
„Teaching in the National Schools.” It contains 
some common-sense observations, which we cor- 
dially commend to the study of many good but 
muddle-headed people, who are sacrificing the 
highest interests of religion by an obstinate ad- 
herence to an unscriptural treatment of the Scrip- 
tures. ‘‘The chief worth and office of religion 
‘‘may be to enforce morality, and to bind it upon 
„„the soul; yet morality may be taught separately 
„from it.” It is one thing to say that morality 
„may be taught separately from religion, and quite 
„another thing to say that religion may be taught 
‘‘separately from morality.” We would advise 
those who wish to prepare themselves for the in- 
evitable future of national education to read this 
article. Mr. FitzJames Stephen continues his 
attacks upon the weaknesses of Parliamentary 
Government, But when he tells us that to give 
‘the country 4 really efficient Government, it 
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‘would be necessary, in some way, and under | 
‘some form, to restore a considerable degree of 

„real power to the king, he seems to suggest a 
sort of reaction, which he himself acknowledges to 

be impossible. There may, however, be something 

worthy of consideration in his concluding suggestion 

of the elevation of the permanent heads of all 

„important departments” to something like the 

position of councillors, whose opinions, when set 

aside, should be recorded. Principal Tulloch deals 

with the ‘‘ Dogmatic Extremes” of the present day 

in a mode which scarcely suggests with sufficient 

intelligibility the nature of the via media. Mr. A. 

Murray gives A New View of the Homeric Ques- 

„tion. The unpublished letters of Mrs. Browning 
are continued. And Sir H. Thompson advocates 

strongly the substitution of the funeral pyre for 
the grave. 

The Fortnightly Review begins the new year with 

a number which, whatever we may think of the 
opinions advocated, certainly shows symptoms of 
undiminished vigour. The longest, and in many 
respects the most striking, article is one which, 

even in this age of rehabilitation, will probably 
occasion some little surprise in those readers who 
have any susceptibility to astonishment left. We 
refer to an essay by Mr. F. Bowen-Graves on the 
character of Marat. We are bound to say that the 
writer appears to be thoroughly master of his sub- 
ject, and undoubtedly proves that some of the most 
notorious charges against his hero are demonstrably 
false. But the apostles of rehabilitation never 
know where to stop. That Marat, like some others, 

was not so black as he is painted, appears to be 
shown very clearly. But had he possessed the 
greatness here attributed to him, he would have 
mastered the morbid tendencies cf the revolution 
instead of being mastered by them. The editor con- 
tributes an article on Mr. Mill’s Autobiography, in 
which his comments are agreeably illustrated by 
personal recollection. Mr. Lepel H. Griffin en- 
deavours to revive interest in the Eastern Ques- 
„tion, and thinks it a great scandal that nobody 
knows whether we should declare war if Russia 
were to annex Persia. Mr. Fawcett has a short 


article in which he contends that wages have not 


risen in proportion to the growing wealth of the 
country. But Mr. Brassey’s latest publication— 
** Wages in 1873 —would seem to throw doubt on 
Mr. Fawoett’s assumptions. Viscount Amberley 
gives some amusing ‘‘ Experiences of Spiritualism,” 
which will confirm those who needed any confirma- 
tion in their unbelief. There is also an interesting 


article on ‘‘ Banking,” by Mr. Inglis Palgrave. 


Miscellaneous. 


Muniricent Brquvests.—The will of the late 

— tab iad bean gees Go ee, 
ved, the i 

COOL The e lane the 

of which are to 112 ot 


business done by the establishment, and the terms 


offered to the public, will be found elsewhere. 
Tue Prack Socrery anp Mr. Ricnarp, M. P.— 
At the last ing of the committee of the Peace 


Soci the following resolution was proposed b 
Mr. Charles . William 
Holmes, and carried unanimously :—‘‘ This com- 
mittee, in welcoming back their highly-valued sec- 
retary, Mr. Henry Richard, M.P., from his long 
and fatiguing journey on the continent in the 
interests of peace, desire to express their thankful- 
ness for his return in health and safety, and for 
the very great success which has attended his 
mission ; and also to record their gratification that 
his able and untiring labours in favour of inter- 
national arbitration have received such t and 
well-deserved ition from so many important 
bodies and influential persons in various countries 
of Europe.” 

JOINT-STOCK UNDERTAKINGS OF 1873.—The Times 
publishes a remarkable list of the new joint-stock 


launched ing the ear. The 
„ with an au pad ed ow of 60 


| public. Am 


millions, of which 44} millions were offered to the | 


the new concerns were 35 — 4 
companies, with about five millions of capi 
Besides the new undertakings, additional issues of 
capital, to the — of 36 “yoy were Moria by 
companies provious — ing, the t majority o 
which —— in ien undertakings 
Twenty-four millions of these issues were paid up 
during the year. To these have to be added, again, 
the foreign loans brought forward in London, 
amounting to 68 millions, 30 millions of which have 
been already paid up. What must be the total 
savings of the country, when sums like these can 
be spared for enterprises which largely partake of a 
speculative character? 

A Stneuiar Inrirmitry.—A curious phenomenon 
is now existing in Paris. Dr. Tenting received on 
Monday the visit of a singular client, being a youn 

irl of eighteen, named Marie Verdun, living wit 

er mother in the Rue du Columbier, and afflicted 
with the infirmity of ‘‘ nyctalope "—that is 
to aay she loses the faculty of sight in 
daylight, and recovers it in darkness. Although 
her eyes do not present any special morbid charac- 
ter, she is forced to keep her eyelids closed durin 
the day, and to cover her head with a thick vei 
On the other hand, when the shutters of a room 
are hermetically fastened, she reads and writes 
perfectly in the Cry eed darkness. She feels no 
pain beyond a slight lassitude when the solar light 
strikes her visual organs. The cure of affections of 
this kind is said to be extremely difficult, as the 
cause can hardly ever be discovered. 

Messrs. MgsKLEYNE AND CooKe’s ENTERTAIN- 
mMENT.—These enterprising gentlemen, aided by 
competent performers, have now established them- 
selves in the Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, where they 
provide one of the most attractive and popular 
entertainments of the day. Their wonderful 
resources as illusionists are thrown into a dramatic 
form, which gives greater interest to the feats they 
perform in connection with the cabinet trick, the 
corded box, I floating in the air, &c. 
Though they disclaim occult means, many of 
their illusions baffle the ingenuity of the keenest 
observers to explain. The scenes are agreeably 
varied by vocal and instrumental music, and the 
visitor to Messrs. Maskelyne and Cooke's per- 
formances will not only spend an agreeable hour, 
but come away with a keen sense of what extra- 
ordinary deceptions, apart from all affectation of 
ultra-mundane agency, can be practised by con- 
juring adroitness. 

Tue Recent CoLuision ry THE ATLANTIC.—The 
inquiry into the circumstances of the recent disas- 
trous collision in Mid-Atlantic was resumed and 
concluded on Friday, when Captain Robertson, 
master of the Lochearn, was called. After de- 
scribing the measures which he took to prevent a 
collision, he statéd that when the Lochearn hove 
to, a French boat came alongside, and the officer, 
without mentioning that he had any particular 
object in view, went with witness to see the 

done to the Lochearn. Witness knew that 
the steamship must have been injured, but had no 
idea to what extent until he saw that she was 
much lower in the water, and he then called out, 
All hands on deck to get boats out.” The steam- 
ship then sank, and the screams of those in the 
water were frightful. By this time he had the port 
lifeboat out, and she was shortly afterwards followed 
by the cutter, while all the running gear was thrown 
overboard for those who could swim, or who, 
clinging to were drifted near the ship, to 
catch hold of. Witness received no message what- 
ever from any officer of the Ville du Havre, stating 
that she was injured. In the result the court re- 
a the officers of the Lochearn ay oh i — 
and expressed a unanimous opinion that no e 
was attributable to them. 4 

INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION.—At a ing of 
in Birmingham on Monday aight, Alderman Sturge, 
in Birmi — y night, : 
J.P., in the chair, a resolution was passed thanking 
Professor Mancini for bringing forward a motion in 
the Italian Parliament in favour of international 
arbitration. It was also resolved to invite all the 

societies in the kingdom to a conference, to 
be held in Birmi before the meeting of Par- 
liament, and where it was hoped Mr. Richard, M. P., 
would attend and give an account of his mission to the 
countries of the continent in the cause of international 
arbitration. On the motion of Mr. Allbright, seconded 
by Mr. Morgan, it was resolved : ‘‘That this meeting 
earnestly desires that some attempt should be made 
to settle the matters in dispute between this country 
and the Ashantee people by negotiation, and, if 

ient, by the arbitration of some friendly poten- 
tate, such as the King of Holland; and that if 
these attempts are not successful, efforts should be 
made to bring the war to a close with as little blood- 
shed as possi le; and that this resolution be sent 
to the Prime Minister and the senior member for 
the borough, accompanied with earnest letters from 
the Chairman, requesting their attention to these 
views.” In the discussion which took place the 
employment of the savage tribes of Africa to fight 
under the English banner was strongly condemned. 

Victoria (PHILOSOPHICAL) INsTITUTE.—A meet- 
ing of this institute took place at its rooms, 8, 
A — on Monday night, Mr. C. Brooke, 


F. R. in the chair. Several new members were 
elected, and donations to the lib announced 
from Dr. Lionel Beale, Professor Dawson, and 


others, after which it was stated that the number 
of members elected last year had been 110, a num- 


ber my ay by excess of in the year 1872. A 
y Rev. J. H. Titcomb, on Magnitudes 
in Nature, and their Bearings on Biblical interpreta- 


| paper at a 


tion,” was then read, in which the latest discoveries 
in geology and astronomy were reviewed, and 
shown to be in no way at variance with what a 
careful student of Holy Writ would be led to 
expect. At the conclusion of the paper, one by 
Professor Challis, F. R. S., criticising some ions 
of the ments, and ag ny, | sev others 
to strengthen the position taken by Mr. Titcomb, 
was ; and also communications from the Rad- 
cliffe observer, Professor Pritchard, and the Astro- 
nomer-Royal’s department, bearing upon and sup- 
—— the arguments drived from astronomy. The 
— In to the central pol vt of 
the solar system, that the evidence of the tro- 
scope, so far as it went, seemed to confirm the s.»- 
posed motion of the solar system towards Hercules, 
and that it appeared probable that the centre of 
rotion of the solar system was somewhere in the 
direction of Alcyone.” An animated discussion 
ensued. 
Mr. Bricut ox SPEAKING AND PREACHING.—A 
student in a Nonconformist college having sent a 
letter to Mr. John Bright, asking his opinion on the 
art of public speaking and on reading sermons, the 
right hon. gentleman returned the following reply, 
which is published in the Frangeli vai M ine 
Dear Sir,. — Vour letter, written in May only 
met my eye a few days ago; it has been at the Re- 
form Club, and was not forwarded to me till quite 
recently. You ask me two questions, to one of 
which I can give a ready answer. I have never 
been in the habit of writing out my speeches, cer- 
tainly not for more than thirty years past. The 
labour of writing is bad enough, and the labour of 
committing to memory would be intolerable ; and 
speeches read to a meeting are not likely to be re- 
ceived with much favour. It is enough to think 
over what is to be said, and to form an outline in a 
few brief notes. But, first of all, a real knowledge 
of the subject to be spoken of is required ; with 
that, practice should make speaking easy. As to 
what is best for the pulpit, I may not venture to 
say much. It would seem that rules applicable to 
ole speaking will be equally applicable to the 
— But in a pulpit a man is e to 
or a given time on a great theme and with less of 
exact material than is obtainable on other occasions 
and on ordinary subjects. And, further, a majo- 
rity of p ers are not good speakers, and 
rhaps dduld not be made such They 
ave no natural gift for 2 speaking — they 
are not logical in mind, nor full of ideas, nor free 
of speech—and they have none of that natural 
readiness which is — * powerful — 
interesting 8 er. It is ible—nay, per 
very none Ee e—that if — — sermons was 
lished, while some sermons would be better than 
they now are, the majority of them would be simply 
chaos, and utterly unendurable to the most patient 
congregation. Given a man with knowledge of his 
— — and a gift for public speaking, then I think 
ing a mischief; but given a man who knows 
little, and who has no gift of speaking, then reading 
seems to be inevitable, because g, as I deem 
it, is impossible. But it must be a terrible thin 


speak, he must read. Is not this the sum of the 
whole matter? I thank you for the wishes 
expressed in your friendly letter. nf health is 
greatly improved; and I to be able to give 
some time to the House of ns during the 
coming session.—I am, truly yore Jonx Bricut.” 

Taz Toms or Josnva.—M. Guérin, who has 
been engaged for the French Government in scien- 
tific researches in Palestine, has recently read a 
hical congress at Lyons, de- 
scribing his discovery of the tomb of Joshua, the 
son of Nun. The tomb, he states, is situated at 
Tigné, which he considers to be the ancient 
Timnath Serah, the heritage of Joshua. In the 
bill at this place are many tombs, and this one has 
a vestibule, into which the light of day penetrates, 
supported by two columns, while the place is 
furnished with nearly 300 niches for lamps, and is 
soiled evidently from their use. This argues that 
some periodical celebrations were held there. This 
vestibule gives entrance to two chambers, one con- 
taining fifkeen for coffins, and the other 
but one. In this latter one, M. Guérin supposes 
the body of Joshua to have 8 and he 
thinks he has discovered strong evidence of this in 
the statement that the sharp flint knives with which 
Joshua used to circumcise the children of Israel at 
Gilgal were buried in his tomb. On removing the 
débris which covered the floor of the tomb, a 
number of flint knives were found, and on making 
some excavations at Gi the passage of the 
Jordan, a number of si knives were also dis- 
covered. The pillars in the vestibule of the tomb 
are surrounded by a fillet in the style of Egyptian 
monuments, and this would e a period of about 
the time of Joshua. M. Guérin believes he 
has found the tomb of the Maccabees at Medieh, 
which he thinks corresponds with the Modin of the 
Book of Maccabees. 


What is the best time to stud the book of 


| Nature! — When autumn turns the leaves. 
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Glennings. 


The New York Times gives an account of the 
execution of an uxoricide. 

The Chinese have a saying that an unlucky word 
dropped from the tongue cannot be brought back 
again by a coach and six horses. 

Mr. Denison, Q.C., the best of judges, has pro- 
nounced the set of thirteen bells in Bradford Town- 
Hall to be the grandest in land. 

A ee speculator in a deposit bank recently 
said, Five years ago I was not worth a penny in 
the world; now see where I am through my own 
exertions | ’—‘‘ Well, where are you?” —‘‘ Why, a 
thousand pounds in debt.” 

„Should I be discovered, I am lost,” exclaimed 
the hero of a melodrama, as he concealed himself in 
a closet on the stage. Should you be discovered, 
you will be found,” was the amendment of a wag 
in the gallery. 

Professor Owen says that the supposed dodo (an 
extinct bird), found in one of the Samoan Islands, is 
the dodlet, which is only one-sixth of the size of 
the dodo. This (says the Spectator) is almost as 
bad as being assured that a Methuselah had been 
discovered, and finding that we had only lighted 
upon an old Parr. 

A tradesman was served last week with a 
schedule to make his returns. In the column for 
noting the number of carriages with less than four 
wheels, he inserted—‘‘ A barrow, drawn by me in 
the garden, with one wheel.” The assessor wrote 
under it, Asses and one-wheel carriages are 
exempt from duty.” ö 

There has been an important sale of Chinese 
books in Paris, at which several purchases were 
made for the British Museum. One work, Lu- 

ing -li - tai · ki · si · nian - piao, was sold for 22i. ; 
** Heang-thsing-tchih-koung-thou ” for 44/. ; and 
** Tu-ting-pei-wen, tchaia-chou-hoa-pou for 561. 

An impromptu epigram has been com 
court by a wearied auditor of the 
case :— 

Kenealy states, if Orton's ear 


in 
ichborne 


Were or bored, it must appear. 
If true, our ears some would show, 
Since he has pierced bored them so. 


Memento Mori.—When the parish minister of 
Cumnock died, it was found in his will that he had 
expressed a desire that any of the parishioners who 
wished might ask and receive from his wife some 
small token of remembrance of their deceased 


— 
armer in the district called, when the widow, re- 


**Weel ma’am,”’ 
replied John, stroking his chin and scratching his 
head, I hardly ken what sort o a memento mori, 
as ye ca’ it, tae hae, but if ye hae nae objection T 
wu tak’ that lump of guano ye hae i’ o back 


AMERICAN Vicisstruprs.—The rise and fall of 
Pithole City, in the centre of the Pennsylvania oil 
regions, seems almost like a miracle. In three 
months after the first house was built, Pithole had 
two theatres, two n an opera- 


the people have Nn are ol 
TED 


y 


not surpri that only the most ‘ 
pass through the ordeal unscathed.” 
NEws FoR THE British MINISTER aT Prxix.— 


very sorry figure. 
— ut he had hardly got through a few 
— when he began to stammer and trembled 
rom head to foot. The Emperor asked him how 


ing the 
d so on, the 
that the ambassadors were 
so overcome by the brightness of the countenance 
of the Emperor that they lost all presence of mind. 


Lway Ticket Disrrisution.--The Saturday 
Review writes on this subject :—‘‘ We have a very 
good test of the willingness of the railway com- 

ies to do what they can to insure punctuality, 

he laying down of additional lines of rail, the en- 
t of stations and sidings, the improvement 

of points and signals, ia necessarily an onerous 


— 


ee and cannot be very quickly accom- 
plished. t there is a thing which the companies 
—— do to-morrow if they chose, and the doing of 
which would add 22 not only to the comfort of 
travellers, but to the safety of their journeys. Why 
should tickets be obtainable only within a few 
minutes of the time of starting? In the principal 
towns of the United States railway tickets can be 
purchased at the stations at any hour of the day, 
and they are also to be had at the chief hotels and 
at booking offices in different parts of each town. 
In Scotland a ial attempt has been made to 
imitate this Tickets for certain stations on 
the North British Railway can, we believe, be pur- 
chased at various — and offices in Edinburgh 
and Glasgow. It is difficult to see why this system 
should not become universal. 


Births, Marringes, and Beaths, 


— 


A uniform charge of One Shilling (prepaid) is made 
for announcements under this heading, for which 
postage-stamps will be received. All such an- 
nouncements muat be authenticated by the name 
and address of the sender. | 


BIRTHS. 


FERRIS.,—On Jan. 1, at Clevedon Lodge, Weston-super- 
Mare, Ellen, wife of Henry Ferris, a daughter, 

SPENCER.—On Jan. 1, at Branbridges, East Peckham, 
Mrs. R. Knowles Spencer, of a son. 


MARRIAGES, 


RADFORD—MARWOOD.—On Dec. 29, at Gallowtree- 

gate Rated late at the Rev. A. Calan e “La 
. Radf te ottingham e, to ia, 
youngest daughter of Mr. 8. Marwood, Leicester. 

WALKER—BIRT.—On Nov. 6, by special license, at 
Peelton, South Africa, by the father of the bride, assisted 
by Rev. John Harper, Richard Walker, merchant, of King 
William’s Town, to Agnes Cecil, daughter of the Rev. 
Richard Birt. 

LINCOLNE—WHIBLEY.—On Jan. 1, at the Congrega- 
tional Chapel, Cambridge, by the Rev. Dr. n, 
Harvey Napier, only son of John Lincolne, of Cambridge, 
to Fanny Flisabeth, eldest daughter of Mark Ives Whibley, 
of Cambridge. 

DEATH. 


CHALLIS.—On Jan. 5, in his 75th year, Thomas Challis, of 
North Hill House, Highgate. Much beloved and deeply 
regretted. 


— 
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The 7 7 —— a COMPANY —.— 
Funerals with simplicity, great economy. Prospec- 
2, Lancaster-place, Strand, wc, 


tus free.—Chief 


BANK OF ENGLAND. 


(From Wednesday's Gazette.) 


An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32 
for the week ending on Wednesday, Dec. 31, 1873. 


1880 DEPARTMENT. 
Notes issued ., .. £36,997,730,Government Debt. 211,015,100 
Other Securities 3 


„ 8,984,900 
Gold Coin Bullion 21,997,730 
Silver Bullion — 
£36,997, £36,997,730 


BANKING DEPARTMENT. 


best, 
i in Aden 1 
whose name, “ Stedman,” but one “e” in it. Trade 


2s. 3d. per box. Depdt—East-road, Hoxton, London, N. 
VaLetupo Visque Lisgeris.—*“A p ion known 
as Dr. Ridge’s Patent (cooked) Food is excellent for infants 
and invali It will be found a ay a preparation for 
making custards, puddings, and similar preparations for the 
nursery and sick room.”—Extract from “ Cassell’s Household 
Guide.” Supplied by most chemists and in Is. packets 
and 2s. 6d. tins.—Manufactory, Bermondsey, Loud 


Markets, 


CORN EXCHANGE, Marx Lanz, Monday, Jan. 5. 
The su By wheat was small for to-day’s 
market, wg Roll foreign grain were liberal, English 


1 


b 


| wheat sold at an advance of 18. per qr. on the prices of Mon- 


day last. Foreign wheat was in steady request at the same 


improvement in value. Flour, both sacks and barrels, was 
age Peas and Beans were unchanged 8 

of all descriptions realised previous quotations. Indian 
corn further improved 6d. qr. in value during the 
week. Oats were in good supply, and are met by a steady 
demand, at 1s. per qr. advance on the prices of this day week. 
Cargoes at the ports of call are the turn higher. 


CURRENT PRICES, 


Per Qr. Per Qr. 
Wueat— . . : 5. 
„ „ 
7 * * 0 G se * * 36 t 39 
Ditto new.. .. — 56 Maple 2 9 
White fine * — 4 White 0 8 8 2 
” new ee — Boilers . 
Forei red ** 58 63 _ 38 42 
9 “white 64 67 Foreig 
Rrse— * ‘ ‘ 42 44 
12 31 84 
rinding .. 
Chevalier... 422 51 | OATS— 
Distilling. . 36 42 English — * 231 
Foreign .. 87 41 wT ner 
MALT— „6 0 „ — — 
Pale, new. 72 7 ‘Trish Black . 23 26 
Chevalier =. a 2 oe 
Brown 32 36 Foreign feed 24 28 
Brans— FLour— 
Ticks' .. 89 42 Torn made. 50 57 
Harrow .. 41 7 Best country 
Pigeon 47 51 households .. 45 47 
Egyptian. 41 42 Norfolk&Suffolk 39 44 
METROPOLITAN 


CATTLE MARKET, Monday, 
Jan. 5.—The total imports of foreign stock into London 
last week amounted to 4,220 head. 
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POTATOES.—Borovucn AND SpimraLFiIeLp 
Jan. 5.—The trade contin i 
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Cc money. Large 
brought former values quietly. Foreign new tares were 
at rates, but not much business yet entered into. 


WOOL, Monday, Jan, 5,—In the wool trade there 
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4 7 
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THE NONCONFORMIST. 


Jan. 7, 1874. 


Vv 


Peo vablie sales, and prices 


OIL, Monday, Jan. 5.—Linseed oil has been quiet and 
without feature, For rape the demand has not been active, 
— have been firm. Other oils have been in limited 
reques 


TALLOW, Monday, Jan. 5.—The tallow market is firm, 
and rather a good demand exists on the spot at 41s., being a 
fresh advance of 3d. per cwt. on the week. Town tallow 
makes 41s. net cash. Rough fat is quoted at 2s. per Sibs, 


COAL, Monday, Jan. 5.—A fair supply of house coals ; 
were maintained. Hettons, oy. 6A. : Hetton Lyon, 

25s. 6d.; Tunstall, 25s. 8d.; Kelloe, 25s. 6d.; 
pool, 278. 3d. Ships for sale, 36. At sea, 20. 
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THOUSANDS ARE WretcHEeD UNDER Dresen they 
know not how to , who might be cured by these 
remedies without much trouble. If the first symptoms 
receive attention and 1 treatment, not only will 
future danger be av „but old ailments will give way and 
better health will be attained, than was enjoyed before the 
illness. No treatment for safety and certainty of success 
may be 0 confidently relied upon as that discovered by Pro- 
fessor a whose Pills and Ointment always restore the 
sufferer. While the Pills are taken in m doses, the 
Ointment should be well rubbed upon the skin, near the 
part affected, as actively as 8 lt is forced into meat. 


Advertisements, 


Patronised by the CROWN PRINCESS of PRUSSIA, 
the SULTAN of TURKEY, and the NAWAB NAZIM 
of BENGAL. 


EWING MACHINES, 
From £2 2s. to £25, 
2 in London 


the opportanity i afforded 
inspecting and comparing 
every 
description of 
SEWING MACHINES. 


East Hartle- 


Ttis claimed for almost every Sewing Machine, of 
w iatever that it is superior to all others, for all 
Pi rposes. 


SMITH and CO., having no interest in selling any par- 

Machine, are enabled to recommend — the 

one best suited for the work to be done, and offer this 

GUARANTEE to their Customers :—Any Machine sold by 

them may be EXCHANGED after one month's trial, for any 
other kind, without charge for use. 


SMITH & Co.,69, EDGWARE ROAD, 


AND 


4. CHARLES STREET, SOHO, LONDON. 


SOURS LADY, Jas e 
is 

GOVERNESS to Pupils under 44 . Eighteen — , 
experience. Acquirements : 5 French, Music, Sing- 
ing, Drawing, Dancing, with Calisthenics. Address—M. E. 
Owers, Mill House, Mi hall Hills, Suffolk. 

LADY OFFERS the advantages of a first- 
class EDUCATION, on moderate terms, to the 


ters of a Con tional Minister. Terms, with 
„ On application to W. W., Post-office, —— 


Dau 
ticu 


E Rev. J. 8. BARKER, B.A. (son of the 


late Rev. T. R. Barker, Spring Hi irmi 
r GENTLEMEN — oR FARE or 
E Rochester- 


or for the Public Examinations.—15, 
road, „London, N. W. 


v. SCHOOL. — 4A Gentleman 
rience 
N 1 
8 N 


AW. - WANTED, in a Coun Solicitor’s 

EE 
a * — 0 

— ocate, mi pply, Mr. Abel 


of 


ANTED.—After the Christmas Recess, in a 

to tak the Bugieh Dopantant teu 

e 
. in teaching and 14 
8 indispensable. aia te Woe oe 
Posketona, near Poole, Dorestehive.” 
AUT SLD-LANE INSTITUTION. 
Paesipent—EA SHAFTESBURY, Kk. d. 


Tasasussgr—GEORGE MOOR . 
Hon. Sec.—Mr. SAMUEL TA 


To carry on t operations, the Committee of 

the Dens = are now — ey — FUNDS, 
-echool 2 School Board. 

for Men and Women of character, Domestic Ser- 


rants ‘raining Home, Boys’ and Girls’ Certified 
Schools, Youths’ Institute, Boys’ and Girls’ 


Night 
for those in employment, Girls’ and Mothers’ Sewing Classes, 
very large Bitle Webel, 1.— Services for the 
Homeless, and many other am ive efforts for the poor. 


Contributions will be most thankfully received by the 
bankers, Messrs. Barclay, Bevan, and Co., of Bey 
East; G Moore 


street; Ransom and Co, Pall-mal 

Eq. Bow Churchyard oF by the Hon. Finance & „Mr. T. 
amilton, a ustitution, Little Saffron-hi Poarri . 

don- road, E. C. N ’ * 


N SALE. — Cheap, for cash. A very superior 

O ORGAN, — tor large place of eit Two 

manuals, 21 stops, independent pedal organ. 

FAULKNER BROTAERS, Organ Builders, Park-street, 
Cheetham Hill-road, Manchester. 


— 


LEGE, HOSPITA 


AID of the charitable and benevolent is urgently 
solicited, to enable the Committee to meet the expenditure 
of the 4 — just ended, which, in consequence of the high 
—7 of provisions, fuel, Ke, is very heavy. Contributions 
or this purpose are much below the average of former years. 
Donations and subscriptions will be thankfully received by 
Edward Enfield, E Treasurer, 19, Chester-terrace, 
Regent's Park, and at the Hospital. 


HENRY J. KELLY, RN., Secretary. 


— LONDON, or UNIVERSITY COL- 


January, 1874. 


— — ſ— — 


HOMAS COOPERS ENGAGEMENTS 
for the YEARJ)874. 
JANUARY.—1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, Lincoln. 
10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, Sheffield. 
17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, Glossop (Derbyshire). 
24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 30, Manchester. 
31, Liverpool, 
Fesrvary.—l, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, Liverpool. 
9, 10, 11, 12, 13, Hanley (Staffordshire). 
7, 18, 19, 20, Stoke-upon-Trent. 
, 25, 26, 27, Longton (Staffordshire). 
28, London. 


> 
Marcu.—l, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10,911, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 
20, London.“ 
4 27, 28, 22, 31, Birmingham. 
Aprit.—l, 2, 3, 4, 5, 9, 10, Lincoln. 
11, 12, 13, 15, 16, 17, Rotherham (Yorkshire). 
18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 25, 24, Chesterfield ( Derbyshire) 
25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 30, Derby. 
May.—1, Derby. 
2, 3, 4, 5,6, 7, 8, Leicester. 
9, 9 II, 12, 13, 14, 15, Loughborough (Leicester - 
shire). 
16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, Nottingham. 
23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, Lincoln. 
30, 31, Old (Northamptonshire). 
June.—l, 2, 3, 4, 5, Old ny seg 
9, 10, 11, 12, St. Alban’s (Herts). 
, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, Lendon.* 
23, 24, 25, 26, Alton (Hants), 
30, Southampton. 
ham pton. 
10, 11, Shirley (near Southampton). 
, 16, 17, Redhill (Sarrey)/ 
22, London.“ 
28, 29, 30, 31, Lincoln. 
heftield. 
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15, 16, Northallerton (Yorkshire). 
, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, Lincoln. 
‘ , Peterboro’. 
Serremper.—l, 2, 3, 4, 
5,6, 7, 8. 9, 1 
14, 15, 
21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 
OctosperR.—l, 2, London.* 
3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, Brighton. 
4, 15, 16, Salisbury. 
1, 22, 23, Trowbridge (Wiltshire). 


29, 30, Bristol. 
31, Cheltenham. 
Novemaer.—l, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, Cheltenham. 
7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, Tewkesbury (Gloucestershire). 
14, 15, 16, 17, 11, 19, 20, Stourbridge (W orcester- 


shire). 
21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, Dudley (Worcestershire). 
28, 29, 30, Leamington. 
DecemBer.—l, 2, 3, 4, Leamington. 
5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, Coventry. 
12, 18, 14, 15, 16, Burton-on-Trent. 
17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 30, 
31, Lincoln. 

During the time I am in London, Letters to be addressed 
to the care of “ Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 27, Pater- 
noster-row, London, E. C. 

Letters to be addressed to Thomas Cooper, Lec- 
turer on Christianity,” at the Town to which I am appointed, 


82 
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Peterboro 
, 11, Haverhill (Suffolk). 
16, 17, 18, Braintree (Essex). 
, 30, London.* 


. ony Staffordshire; “ Birmingham” ; “ Braintree, 
sek, ; 
Also Letters addressed, at any time, to Mrs. 1 


Portland-place, St. Mary’s-street, Lincoln, will be duly for- 
je hws ts requested NOT. to put “ Post Office” 
are to put 
83 41 — 


their Letters to me. 


ONEY, TIME, AND LIFE 
are in the event of 
ACCIDENTAL INJURY OR DEATH. 


Provide against these losses by a Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY 
Against ACCIDENTS of ALL KINDS. 
The oldest and largest Accidental Assurance Company. 
Hon. A. Kinnairp, M.P., Chairman. 

PAID-UP CAPITAL and RESERVE FUND, £140,000. 
ANNUAL INCOME, £160,000. 
£810,000 HAVE BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION, 
Bonns allowed to Insurers of Five Years’ Standing. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local 


ts, or 
64, Cornutt, and 10, Regent-street, Lonpon. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


THE LONDON anv GENERAL PERMANENT 
LAND, BUILDING, AND IN- 
VESTMENT SOCIETY. 


Shares, £40. Mon Subscription, 5s. Entrance Fee, 
s. per Share. 
837, STRAND, W.. 


TRUSTEBS. 
-The Right Hon. the Earl of Lichfield. 
Thomas H Esq., G. C., M. P. 


The Hon. H. F. Cowper, M. P. 


CHAIRMAN OF DiIRgcTORS 
Thomas Hughes, Esq, G. C., M. P. 

Large or small sums received on deposit, repayable at 
short notice. Shares may be taken at any time—no back 
pay ments. 

Money ready to be advanced on Freehold or 
Leasehold Security. 


| W. B SELWAY, Managing Director, 


| 


RIXTON INDEPENDENT CHURCH. 


A Course of FIVE LECTURES will be delivered on the 
following WEDNESDAY EVENINGS, in the Lectare-room :— 
Jan. 14.—By Rev. HENRY WHITEHEAD, M. A., Vicar of 

St. John’s, Limehouse. 
Subject—George Fox, the > 
Feb. 11.—By W. NEWMARCH, Esg., F. RS, 
Subject — The Influence of England abroad, as 
centre of Commerce and Science. 
Mar. II. —By the Rev. R. MOFFAT, D.D. 
Subject— David Livingstone. 
April 1.—By-the Rev. BALDWIN BROWN. 
Subject—The Easter Week in Rome. 
April 15.—By the Rev. BALDWIN BROWN. 
Subject—Literature, Dogma, and Truth. 

Tick 5s.; to admit three, 10s.6d, To be obtained of 
Mr. G. Nicholls, 252, Brixton-road, and of the Church 
Keeper, Mrs. Parrick, 10, Stafford-road, W ynne-road. 

The proceeds will be applied to the Reduction of the Debt 
on the ure-room. 

The Lectures will commence at a Quarter before Eight 
o’clock precisely. 


EW COLLEGE, LONDON.—The Classes 
will MEET AGAIN after the Christmas Recess on 
Torspay, Jannary 6. There will be Courses of Lectures on 
Chemistry and Physiology, beginning early in Janvary, and 
respectively adapted to the Matriculation and B.A. Standards 
of the University of London; and in some others of the Arts 
Classes there is such an arrangement of subjects and of fees 
as to facilitate the entrance flag Students after the Recess 
All necessary information may be obtained from the under- 
signed, at the College, Finchley-road, Hampstead, N.W. 


WILLIAM FARRER, LL. B., Secretary. 


Qe COLLEGE SCHOOL, 
LONDON. 


Head Master—T. HEWITT KEY, M. X, F. RS. 
Vice-Master—E. R. HORTON, MA., Fellow of St. Peter's 
College, Cambridge. 

The LENT TERM will begin for New Pupils on Turspay, 
January 13, 1874, at 9.30 am. 

The School is close to the Gower-street Station of the 
Metropolitan Railway, and only a few minutes’ walk from the 
Termini of several other railways. 

Prospectuses containing full information respecting the 
Courses of Instruction given in the School, Fees, and other 
particulars, may be obtained at the Office of the College. 


JOHN ROBSON, B. A., Secretary to the Council. 
SCHOOL, HASTINGS. 


Uy siversiry 


Mr. JOHN STEWART 
for commercial life and for the Universities. ' 
His Pupils have been very successful at the London Uni- 
versity, and at the Oxford and Cambridge Local Examina- 


tions. 
The New School Buildings will be ready at the Summer 
The NEXT TERM will commence on January 22. 


OLLEGE HOUSE, SOUTHGATE, 
‘MIDDLESEX, N. 
Established 70 years, (Seven miles from King’s-cross.) 
Conducted by— 
Mr. M. THOMSON and Mr. J. R. THOMSON, B.A. 
Terms 25, 30, and 40 guineas per annum, according to age 
and studies. The English, French, German, Latin, and 
n e and tent. Dit > oe 
Ed “Treatment Kind and parental; wi 
cipline maintained by a liberal system of 
and prises. References to many parents and 


YEWORTH HOUSE LADIES’ COLLEGE, 
LONDON-ROAD, CHELTENHAM. 


PrRinctPaAts— 
The Misses MAKEPEACE and the Rev. J. MAKEPEACE. 


, ex-Ma of Leeds, C l 
* 5 MP. 
Chel 


the sons of Gentlemen 


References: J. Barran, * 
Allerton Hall, near Leeds; red 
Bradford, Yorkshire; Rev. A. Morton Brown, LL. D., 
tenham; Rev. Alexander Maclaren, ; Rev. 
Charles Vince, Birmingham, &c., &c. 

The COLLEGE will REOPEN Tauss, Jan. 22, 1874. 


DUCATION for GIRLS, at SOUTHSIDE 
HOUSE, WESTON-SU PER-MARE. 
Principals—Mr. and Mrs. H. B. SMITH and Miss FERRIS. 
The course of study is adapted to the standard of the 

Cambridge Local Examinations, and is under the 
supervision of Mr, H. B. Smith and Miss Ferris, who have 
ve success- 
and Oxford Local Exami- 


8 in teaching, and ha 
French a resident Parisian Lady. 
SCHOOL REOPENS on Wepnespayr, Jan. 21. 


considerable 
iy poet ee 
12 FORMIST GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
BISHOP’S STORTFORD. 
Head Master—Rev. R ALLI „B. A., of Trinity College 


Assistant Classical 2 Wa. FIELD, M.A. 


London University. 
The NEXT TERM will commence on Tuurspay 
R apply to the Head Master 
or Mr. A. Boardman, the Local Secretary. 


SOUTH COAST.—EDUCATION FOR YOUNG 
GENTLEMEN. 


EATHFIELD HOUS PARKSTONE, 
between POOLE and BOURNEMOUTH. 

This Establishment, conducted by Rev. WALTER GILL, 
aided by Masters, will RE-OPEN (D.V.) on 
TuurgspayY, January Aud. 

References to Parents of Pupils. Terms moderate. 


Open“ | HOUSE SCHOOL, 120, Hagley- 
road, , near Birmingham. 
Conducted by Mr. F. Ewen, with the aid of an efficient 
staff of resident and visiting Masters, will REOPEN on 
Puespay, January 27. 


WANTED, an ASSISTANT to teach drawing thoroughly 
and help in other Departments. 


JAN. 7, 1874. 


— 
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NGLESEA HOUSE, 
LADIES’ COLLEGE, 


Principal—Miss BUTLER. 
Assisted by Masters and English and Foreign Governesses. 
Established in 1854. 
PROFESSORS AND TEACHERS. 

Reading, Writing, Geography, 
Globes, History, Literature, 
English Grammar, Composi- 
tion, and the Elements of the 
Natural Sciences 


Latin, Mathematics, and Algebra Rev. J. Saunpers, B.A. 
French Language, Grammatically Madame Munwiss. 


and Conversationally 
German Language — German Gover- 


D Rev. W. MayYBervy. 
Italian and German Languages... Dr. E. Curtstian. 
Music, Pianoforte, Theory, Thoro’ {Mes Wie. REICHENAU. 


IPSWICH. 


Miss E. F. BuTLer and 
English Governesses. 


r. Wu. NORMAN. 
Bass Mr. Linptey Nox. 


Organ Mr. WX. Norman. 
Class Singing Mr. HONEYBALL. 
Singing Mr. LinpLey Nonny. 


Drawing,—Free Hand, Perspec- ) 
tive, and Model Drawing, Peucil | 
and Crayon ...... „ >Miss E. F. Burier. 

Painting in Water Colours, and 
Oil Painting — — 1 

1 and Calisthenic, Private Mr. Prarr. 

Miss BUTLER has had long experience in Tuition, and 
endeavours to secure the best educational advantages. Exa- 
minations in various subjects are regularly held, and Candi- 
dates are prepared for the Cambridge Local Examinations. 
Pupils from this Establishment have for several years taken 
Certificates at Cambridge and in London. 

The House is large, in an elevated and healthy situation, 
with a Garden, and near access to the A um. The 
greatest care and attention are given to the domestic and 
general arrangements of the Establishment, in order to pro- 
mote the hea!th and comfort of the inmates in ev 8 

The NEXT TERM will commence January 27, 1874. 

For Prospectuses and further information apply to the 
Principal. 


TETTENHALL COLLEGE, 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 


Heap MASTER. 

ALEXANDER WAUGH YOUNG, Esq., M. A., Lond, 
Gold Medalist in Classics); late Andrews’ , and 
‘irst Priseman in Higher Senior Mathematics, of Uni- 
— College, London; Fellow of University College, 

on. 


Seconp MASTER. 
JAMES SHAW, Esq., Peel Exhibitioner, Queen’s Univer- 
sity, Ireland; and First of First Class in Classical Honours 
at the First B.A. Examination, London University 


ASSISTANT MASTERS. 
R. B. CONNELL, Esq., Exhibitioner, Cargill Scholar, and 
Priseman of the University of Aberdeen. 
A. D. CAMPBELL, Esq., Associate of the Royal College of 


P tors. 
HENRY TAYLOR, Esq. 
Rev. P. P. ROWE, M.A. London. 
HERMANN POMNITZ, Esq., Certificated by the Im- 
say Prussian Government, and by the University of 
aris, 


Extra MASTeRs. 
ARCHIBALD GUNN, Esq., Student Royal Academy of 
Arts, London, Drawing. 
THOMAS ROBERTS, Fa. Chemistry. 
Resident Lady Matron, Miss BAYLIS. 


2 to Head Master, or to the Hon. Sec., 
S. DICKINSON, Esq., Wolverhampton. 


THE NORTHERN 
CONGREGATIONAL SCHOOL, 
SILCOATES HOUSE, near WAKEFIELD. 
EsrasLisusd 1831. 


Principal — Rev. JAMES BEWGLASS, MA., LL. D., 
M.R.LA., assisted by competent Masters. 


„ Robert Bruce, M. A, 
Huddersfield. 
Rev. Bryan Dale, M. A., Halifax. James Dodgshun, 
Rev. James Rae, B. A., Batley. 
Rev. Jas. Collier, Earlsheaton. 
Rev. Chas. orth, York. 
Rev. J. James 1 2 
I. Briggs, Esq.,J.P.,Wakefield. M. Wilks, Esq 


The Committee of the above School have pleasure in 
announcing, that a new — has just been capable 
of accommodating one hun Pupils, and specially adapted 


Classical, Mathematical, and Commercial Education, so as to 
ils for any department of business, or for entrance 
at the Universities. 

The SCHOOL will REOPEN on Tugspay, the 20th of 


January, . 
Applications for admission to be sent to the Principal. 
For Prospectuses, Terns, aud further information, to 
8 422 r 
1125 COLLEGIATE SCHOOL 
CARDIFF, 


Principal—Mrs. ROBERT WHITE, assisted by Miss 
Griffiths (daughter of the Rev. Professor Griffiths, of Bowdon). 

The School the modern system ; 
Lectures will be delivered bY masters ; the ordinary school 
routine will comprise all the of study essential to a 
first-class education; and Pupils will be prepared for the 
University Local Examination. Every possible arrangement 
will be made to secure the 
religious training of the pupils, 
tional advantages of classes under Col 

The FIRST SESSION will commence January 27. 

Prospectuses and References may be had from the Princi- 
pal, Medellin House, Charles Street. 

Keferee, Rev. JOSEPH WAITE, B.A., Cardiff. 


TROUD LADIES’ COLLEGE, BEECHES’ 
GREEN, STROUD, GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 
Principals—The Misses HOWARD. 

FIRST TERM, 1874, will begin Taurspay, January 22nd. 


1 


find in London so quiet and comfortable a domicile. 
certainly hi recom meud 


— 


NDEPENDENT COLLEGE, TAUNTON. 
— — W. H. GRIFFITH, M.A. (London). 
Second —THOMAS POWELL, Esq., B. A (Oxon) 
Secretary—Mr. EDWARD BAYLY. 

Terms —28, 30, 36 guineas annum, according to 
— Vacation rü end January 23, 1874. Prospectus on 
application. 


36, HILLDROP-ROAD, LONDON, N 


. 


LADIES’ SCHOOL, conducted by the Misses HEWITT, 
assisted by superior English and Foreign Masters. 
The year is divided into Three Terms. 


RENCH and GERMAN PROTESTANT 
SCHOOL for YOUNG LADIES. Mon 
House, Harley-road, St. John’s Wood, N.W. Principals, 
Mademoiselle Aud (Parisienne ro and Miss 
Owen. References 1 — 5 to 
Barker, B. A., LL. B.; Rev. mmond, D.D—both of St. 
Johu’s Wood; Rer. Newman Hall, LL.B., Surrey Chapel; 
Rev. William Marshall, M. A., Hach ney; Rev. David Thomas 
Ed. of “ Homilist ), Stockwell, and to Parents of Pupils. 
ext TERM COMMENCES Jan. 22, 1874. 


IGHBURY HOUSE SCHOOL, 
ST. LEONARD’S-ON-SEA. 


SCHOOL DUTIES will be RESUMED on January 20. 
Upper, Middle, and Departments. 
Delicate Boys Specially cared for. 

For Prospectus apply to Mre. Duff, the Lady Principal. 


MILL HILL SCHOOL, ~ 
MIDDLESEX. 


Heap Master— 

RICHARD F. WEYMOUTH, Esq. D. Lit. and M.A., 
Fellow of Univ. Coll., Lond.; Member of the Council of 
the Ph lological Society, &e., de. 

Vice-Master— 

Rev. ROBERT HARLEY, F. R. S., F. R. A. S. Corresponding 
Member of the Tr Philosophical Society of Man- 
chester, Member of London Mathemati rae 
formerly Professor of Mathematicsand Logic in A 


JAMES H. MURRAY, . B.A., F.E.LS., Member of the 

Council of the Phi Society, one of the Editors of 

Euglish Text Society, Author 

of the Southern Counties of 8 
Fe, &c. 


JAMES Ai. „B. A., Scholar and Priseman 

of Christ's Coll., Camb. 1221 Claas Classical Tripos, 1866. 
G. EMERY, Esq., B.A. 

Lapy Restpent—Miss COOKE. 
LENT TERM commences 22nd January, 1874. 

Fo- Prospectuses and further information, apply to the 
Head Master, at the School, or to the Secretary, the Rev. 
R. H MARTEN, B.A., Lee, S. E. 


R. COOKE BAINES, SURVEYOR and 
VALUER, PREPARES and NEGOTIATES 


COMPENSATION CLAIMS for Property Compulsorily 
taken for Railways and other Improvements, and also Valued 


property for every purpose.—26, Finsbury-place, Moorgate- 
street, E. C. 


Le DON.—SHIRLEY’S TEMPEKANU 
HOTEL, , Queen-square, Bloomebury W.C. 

Beds, from Is. 
Ree i i 

Visitors’ Book. 5 
“Weare more than satisfied; we are truly 1 

es 
Bhirley’s to all our friends.”—J. 


ious visits I can testify that this is the 
home I had when away from home.” — W. B. 


charges) as 
Hotel per excelience."—J. K. Kasus, 


urlington and Missouri-Rive Railroad Company 
offers for Sale, at a Low Pricer, on For, Six, or Ten Years’ 


eligibl 


HAMILTON A. HILL, General Agent. 


YDROPATHY!—JACKSON HOUSE, 
MATLOCK BANK, nn 
Resident Proprietors and , 
GEORGE BA N. 
The house is 


prosecution of the dropathic 8 and possesses a high 
i stew, 

— — and Jackson House, from 
its sheltered position and internal arrangemeut, is enuinently 
adapted for pursuing the system during the autumn and 
winter months. 

Terms—from 24s, Gd. to 31s. 6d. per week. 
Prospectuses on application. 


rYOOPING COUGH.—ROCHE’S HERBAL 
Rr 

the most eminent of t y as the on 8 4 
perfect cure, without restriction of diet or use of Medicine. 


by most Chemists in bottles at 4s. each, Wholesale | 


Agent, Edwards, 38, Old Change, Loudon. 


oa 


Messrs. WN, JANSON and CO., London, and Messrs. 
WILLIAM WILLIAMS, BROWN and Co,, Leeds, are 
authorised to receive Subscriptions at par for 10,000 
unallotted Shares in the City and County Bank, Limited, 

„ E.C. 108. on Application, £1 on 
Allotment, and £1 at Three Months. It is not contem- 
plated to call up the balance at £2 10s. per Share. 


os CITY AND COUNTY BANK 
(Limited). 
Incorporated under the Companies’ Acts, 1862 and 1867. 
Capital £500,000. 
First Issue £250,000, in 50,000 Shares of £5 each. 
Dir«crors. 
John Axtell Deacon Cox, Esq. 
Ninian Crawford, Esq. 
Henry James 
James Hole, 
Alfred Marsh, 
William Jones, Reg., Managing Director. 
CLEARING BANKERS. . 
Messrs. Brown, Janson and Co., 32, Abchurch-lane, 
Lombard-street, London, E.C. 
SoLiciTors., 
Messrs. Westall, Roberts, and Barlow, 7, Leadenhall-street, 
London, E. C. 
Brokers. 
Messrs. Shorter, Clements, and Shorter, 26, Birchin-lane, 
London, E. C. 
Aubiross. 
Messrs. Crabb and Creasey, Public Accountwts, 8, 
Ciement’s Llonse, E. C. 
W. T. Salton, Esq., Public Accountant, 27, Rood Lane, E. C. 
Sup-MANAGER AND Secretary. 
William Russell Crowe, Esq. 
Head Office — 33, ABCUURCH LANE, LOMBARD 
STREET, LONDON, E.. 


PROSPECTUS, 

This Bank is in active and successful operation, and was 
established in April, 1872, for the purpose of transacting 
every kind of Banking business, of giving greater facilities to 
private gentlemen, and the commercial aud trading commu- 
nities, by affording to all classes the couvenience and advan- 
tages of Banking without the necessity of keeping a large 

balance. Good mercantile Bills are discounted, and 
advances made to customers up on approved securities. 

The business already done has enabled the Directors to 
declare a Dividend to Christmas, 1872, at the rate of 5 per 
cent. per annum, and to Midsummer, 1873, at the rate of 6 
per cent. annum; and it is coufidently believed that for 
the last half-year the same rate, at least, will be maintsiued. 

Ia addition to the busiuess now carried on 
(upwards of 300 accounts have been opened), the Bank has 
received many promises of support, and the D. rectors have 
reason to antici N 
the pects of the undertaking may be considered most 
— ng. The Directors afd their friends are large 


No promotion money has been, or will he, pai 

Money is received on Deposit, — ountry Agents 
and ise, on terms regulated ing to the current 
rate of discount, and the period for which such Deposit is to 


remain. 
The Agency of Country and Foreign Banks is undertaken 
afforded to Country Gentlemen, Merchants, 
keeping a London Banking Account 


tabular statement of the prices of the Shares 
in some of the don Banks will show the profitable cha- 
racter of Banking Shares as an investmeat.—Vide Times, 
Jan. 1, 1874. 


Esq. 


8 
. 288. 122 
3 1115 og 
1 2 1 * 
2E 3121 * 
— 
| 4 1. 0 
National Provincial | 
Bank of E £100 | £42 0 23 per cent. 183 00 
London and West- 
minster Bank 100 20 0 20 „ 70 0 0 
London Joint Stock 501 56 OD „ 48 0 0 
and County 501 20 0 20 „ 59 0 0 
l 3 501 13 10 20 „ 43100 
SP nh ae * * ” 00 1 A+ 
— baal 106 10 5 „ 6150 
1 10 1018 6150 
Alliance „ 44 12 15 0 
London aud Pro- 
83330 10 1 7 10 0 


Copies of the Articles of Association, aud of the ouly con- 
tract entered into, dated 29th April, 1872, made between the 
City and County Investment Company, Limited, and the 
City and County Bank, Limited, may be seen at the Bank, 
e te 

Applications tor Shares ou accompanying form, to- 
gether with a deposit of 108. per Share, can be wade to 

Mesert. Brown, Janson, and Co, Bankers, 32, Adchurch 

Lane, Lombard Street, London, E. C.; or to 
Messrs. William Williams, Brown, and Co., Bankers, Leeds. 

Et a ra ae Veposits will be returned 
in full. 

Prospectuses and Forms of Application can slso be ob- 
tained, and all information, slicer wo tes Secretary of 
the City and County Bank, Limited, 33, Abchurch Lane, 
Lombard Street, London, E.C. 


fast (plain), 38. tea, 10d.; inclusive (terms per week One 
Guinea). ish 12 years, Hundreds of reliable 
testimonials.—1, Granville-square, King’s-cross-roac. 
Pov POLYTECHNIC. — CHRISTMAS 
E.—A Grand Historical, Nautical, 

PROGRAMME.—A Gre corieal, 


Ci * U B 6 * j 
1 and Poly technical » entitled 
RALEIGH’S QUEER DREAM! or, the PIPE! the 
POTATO and the PLXIE III written by Dr. Crorr. The 


designs by Mr. WX. Baunton. 
— — fen eee J. Uscan HarTwett, Misses 
Kate Brooxs, Bartiett and Westsrook; Messrs. 
Futter avd Maxspew —TRANSFORKMATIONS, Mys- 
tical and Chemical: au Experimental Holiday budget. By 
Professor, anvner.—1O BRIGHTON AND BACK FOR 
A SHILLING! with an Account of the AQUAKIUM. By 
Mr. Kino.—Safety on Land: KAILWAY TKAVELLING, 
—The ASHANTEE WAK—DUGWAR, the suggrr -- 
The MAGIC TUB.—Ope \ daily, from 12 wil 5, aud 7 tu 1. 
Admission, Is. 


C9~ 
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een WATCHES.—Cheapside. 


ENNETT’S GOLD 
WATCHES, 20 gs., 30 gs., 40 gs. 
ENREIT® _LADIES’ GOLD KEYLESS 
HES, from 4085 
13 ETT'S “SILVER WATCHES, with Key- 
less action, from 6 gs. a . 
BEN ETT’S HALF-CHRONOMETERS, com- 
pensated for variations of temperature, adjusted in 
positions, no key. 
ENNETTS 18-carat, Hall-marked CHAINS 
and choice JEWELLERY. Free and safe for Post- 
office order. * NR 
1 CLOCK PURCHASERS.—JOHN BEN. 
nett, having just completed great alterations in his 
Clock Show Rooms, is enabled to offer to purchasers the 
most extensive stock in London, comprising clocks for the 
drawing, dining rooms, aud presentation, of the highest 
quality and newest designs. 
OHN BENNETI°S WATCH and CLUUK 
MANUFACTORY, 65 aud 64, Cheapside. 


IENNA INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 
The “ MEDAL For Procaress” 
has been awarded to J. 8. FRY aud SONS, Manufacturers 
of the celebrated Caracas Cocoa. 


RY'S CHOCOLATE and COCOA 

The Award of the “Medal for Progress” at the 

Vienna Exhibition is a fresh proof of the high 1 
assigned to the firm by a competent intorestional Jey 


RY’S CARACAS Tees 
“A most delicious and valuable article.”—Standard. 


“The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality.”—Food, 
Water, and Air, Edited by Dr. Hassall. 


Nine Faun MEDALS awarded to J. 8. FRY and SONS. 


TESSELATED PAVEMENTS 
For Churches, Halls, Corridors, Conservatories, &c. 


NILL and Co. (Limited), J Works, near lronbridge, 
Shropshire, where Patterns and Estimates can be obtained 
on application. Also of the London Agents — 


W. HARRISON and SON, 133, Upper 7 Thqmes-street. 


LADIES CORK-SOLED ELASTIC \BOOTS 
For Damp Weather, 24s. 
Velvet Slippers, with bows, 3s. 6d. 


THOMAS D. MARSHALL, 
192, OXFORD STREET, W. 


— —— y—— — — 


JOHN BURGESS AND SON’S 


GENUINE ANCHOVY PASTE. 
Sold every where. 
Waoresate—107, Stranp, W. C. 
Established 1760. 


STHMA.—-AUBREE’S SPECIFIC.-— The 

only medicine which effectually cures this malady 
(% Bronchitis) may now be obtai of Deluy, Davies. 
and Co, 1, Cecil-street, Strand, Sele Agents. Sead Stamp 
for pamphlet. 


RUPTURES 
BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT 


HITR'S W ok Sheol 


e 


on cae on 


LEVER * — 12 


fF 


i 


i 


PICCADILLY, LONDON. 
16s., 2ls., 208. d., and 318. €d., 


a Fostage, Sve. 
cat Oflee Orders to be mate payable to Joha hite, Post 


NEW PATENT 


LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &.. 
—The material of which these are made is recorm- 
mended by the Faculty as beiag peculiarly elastic and com- 
pressible, and the test iuvention for giviug efficient and per- 
manent support in all cases of WEAKNESS aud swelling of 
the LEGS, VARICOSE VEINS, SPRAINS, Ke. kt 
— Ls, ht im texture. and inexpensive, and is drawn oa 
an orditcuy stocking. Price 4s. Gd., 7s. Gd., 10s, and 

i. each. Tostage, free. 


Johu W Lite, * 228, Piccadilly, Lond u 


) 


— LATION 


TRIAL BEFORE PURCHASE, 


For Vest Small Town or Country Chapels, Schools, 
blic Buildings, Private Houses, Sale 
Shops, &c., with a Slow Combustion. 
* HOT AIR STOVE, 
OR PATENT HOT AIR GAS STOVE, 
apply to 
TRUSWELL and HOLDEN, 100, Nottingham-street, 
Sheffield. 


Prices from £3 10s. to £15. 
Estimates given for Warming Larger Buildings with their 
PATENT HEATING APPARATUS. 
Prospectuses and Testimonials sent free. 


C 0 L 8.—LEA and CO’S PRICES.— 
best 
Best 


Lambton, 36s.; Wallsend Seconds, 35s. ; 
Wigan, 33s.; Silkstone, ..; new Silkstone, 32s. ; 
Clay ee: t, 30s. ; mw tt 


wry and High te, N.; 
E.; Beauvoir Kingsland- road; Great 
ilway stations, Ki — Holloway; — 


OALS.—GEORGE J. COCKERELL and 
Co., Coal Merchants to the Queen and to the Royal 
Family. Best Wall’s-end, 36s.; best Inland, 3386. best 
Coke, 221 tral Office, - Cornhill ; West 
End Office, next 


„0. NIXEY’S Refined BLACK LEAD. 
“CLEANLINESS.” 


The Raute to CAUTION the Public nst 
being — he, - tradesmen, whe 88 a 


y okt are mane 
view of are manufacturing and vendin 
SPURIOUS ATIONS of the mote 1 . 


Ask for 
W. G. NIXEY’S BLACK LEAD. 
And see that you have it.—12, Soho-square, London, W 
FIELD’S 
10 
PATENT “OZOKERIT” CANDLES. 
IMPROVED IN COLOUR. 
IMPROVED IN BURNING. 
Made ia all sizes, and 
SOLD EVERWHERE. 


eal 


UPRIGHTWESS, CLEANLINESS, ECONOMY, 
AND SAFETY, 


BY USING THE 
WESTMINSTER WEDGE-FITTING COMPOSITE 
CANDLES, 


4 „ N 
sizes and sold everywhere. bol 


J. C. & J. FIELD, LAMBETH, — 


A DELICATE AND CLEAR COMPLEXION, 
with a Delightful and Lasting Fragrance, by using the 
cele) rated 
“ UNITED SERVICE” SOAP TABLETS, 
4d. and 6d. each. Manufactured 
J. C. and J. FIELD, UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH. 
Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler. 


The Use of 
THE GLENFIELD STARCH 


8 Always secures 
The Delight of the Laundress, 
The Admiration of the Beholder, 

And the Comfort of the Wearer. 


USE 


GODDARD’S PLATE POWDER. 


(NON-MERCURIAL.) 


by Kroamongers, 
dn G4, och 4a. 64 cath ond ty the 4 GODDARD 


DINNEFORD’S 
FLUID MAGNESIA. 


The best remedy for 
ACIDITY OF THE STOMACH, 
89 Le pee GOUT, and INDIGES. 


TION ; for delicate constitutions, 
Pen adapted , CHILDREN, and IN- 
DINNEFORD™~ AND Oo., 

172, New Bond-street, London, and of all Chemists. 


ASTHMA AND BRONCHITIS 


Effectually relieved by the use of “DATURA TATULA,” 
for “in a most fearful attack of asthma, Lord Dunsany had 
scarcely smoked the DATURA TATULA for more ia 
— or so when the symptoms abated, aud in ten minutes 
more he was relieved wonderfully. He told me he had used 
it for years with the most perfect success. Certainly the 
inhalation had the most magical effect I ever witnessed.” — 
Ur J. McVeagh. “I have never known an instance in 
whic) relief was not obtained.”—Gen. Alexander. Sold as 
tobacco, in tins, 2s. Gd. 5s., 10s, and 183. Cigars and 
Cigarettes, in boxes, 3s., 6s. 8s., and 154. Pastilles for 
inhalation, boxes, 2s. 6d., 30. and 10s. 


SAVORY & MOORE, 143, New Bond-street, J ondon. 


CROSSE AND BLACKWELL, 


Purveyors to the Queen, SOHO-SQUARE, LONDON, 
direct attention to the following Articles, which may be ob- 
tained of all Grocers and A Italian Warehousemen. 


| pene PICKLES IN MALT VINEGAR. 


APTAIN WHITE’S ORIENTAL PICKLE, 
Curry Paste and Curry Powder. 


IRHOOT CHUTNEY.—Prepared by W. H. 


Jones and Co., Tirhoot. 


— — 


1 JELLIES in Pint and Quart Bottles. 


AMS, JELLIES, and ORANGE MARMA- 
LADE, warranted mae from Fresh Fruit and with 
Refined Sugar only. 


PREPARED SOUPS in Pint and Quart Tins. 


— —— — — 


URTAINS ! CURTAINS! CURTAINS! 
Wool, Algerian, and Timbuctoo Stripes, full width, for 
Curtains, 1s. 34d. per yard. Wool Damasks, in great variety 
ls. IId. per yard. ool Repps, various colours, 2s. 94d. 
r yard. A choice selectien of all the Newest Materials 
for Drawing and Dining-rooms. JLANKETS | BLANKETS! 
BLANKETS! A Manufacturer's Stock, 20 per cent. below 
Market Value. The above are worth the notice of large 
buyers for charities, &c. 
RICHARD RUSSELL and Co., 10 to 15, Leicester- 
square ; 1 and 2, Leicester-place, London, W. C. 


HARTA PERFEOTA. — This new and 
beautiful note-paper is the most perfect ever made. 
“Is pleasant to the eye; delightful to write upon.”-——- 
Observer. 
_ “Never varies, is free from all impediments to rapid writ- 
Daily News. 
packets, containing six varieties, post free One 


JENNER and KNEWSTUB, to the Queen and Prince 
of Wales, Dressing-case Makers, Die Sinkers, Stationers, and 
Heraldic Engravers, 33, St. James’s-street, and 66, Jermyn- 
street. 


GA MU L BROTHERS, 
50, Lupoare. HILL, LONDON, _- 
ERCHANT ner BOYS’ OUT. 

M* ERS, Ke. a 

AMUEL ROTHER? vast Stock (the t 


in London) is divided into Nine Classes, Each 
of cloth and every tis marked the class to which it 


belongs and the in figures, 
QAMUEL SROTHERS GENTLEMEN'S and 
YOUTHS’ ATTIRE. 


/ Accurate Fit. 
High-class Style. 
Durable Materials. 
E 
NOTED FOR — TT TL — —— 
e. 
2 \ Wear- — Properties 
EW AUTUMN FABRICS. 
PRICE LIST. 
1 uN 8 AUTUMN oes. 
geil esd it : 
i be . 1 
25 ie 2 
r ids. A | 178. 6d. | 25s. 218. 
42s. | = |= B — st a 
“BOs. | 57s. 24s. 0 — — od 
„ 22. — 
ee ee 
Bis. 91. Sis. F 4. = onal 
Sis. | 104s. 33s. (> =. * | 
iva. | iia. | — H , anit Bee 
eb — T | 70s. | 8 8. 
e | not | city e 
“ment | clam | tay | “Sze |? in 
1 vent roughly at. style. 
“AUTUMN fROUSERS. 
4 *! 12. 64. | se 22s. | 24s. 


QAMUEL "BROTHERS, 50, LUDGATE-HILL. 


3 BROTHERS beg to notify to Parents 

and Guardians that they have just introduced a new 
Fabric for Boys’ and Youths’ Clothing that will resist any 
amount of hard wear. 


HE NEW WEAR-RKESISTING” FABRICS 
are manufactured in style of Juvenile Costume. 

Suit for a Boy four feet in t, C class, 25s. 

Suit for a Boy four feet in height, D class, 30s. 6d. 
Price ascending or ling a according to size. 


Qj AMUBL BROTHERS, 50, LUDGATE-HILL. 


HE NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOK of 
FASHIONS contains 43 Portraits of Boy Princes of 
Europy, English Ministers, Statesmen, and Politicians, 
celected from all ranks aud parties. Each Portrait (with 
brief biographical memoir) adorns a figure illustrating the 
newest aud most gentlemanly styles of costume. Price 6d., 


or gratis (o purchasers. 
— and guide to self- measurement sent free. 


GAM UEL BROTHEKS, 50, LUDGATE-HILL, 
LONDON, B. C. 


Jan. 7, 1874. 
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SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS CHANDELIERS. 


A TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS. 
CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOL’. 
Moderator Lamps, and Lamps for India. 


LON DON—Show Rooms, 45, Oxford-street, W. 
BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show Rooms, 
Broad-street. 


(EsTaBLIsHED 1807.) 


LARK’S PATENT STEEL eer er 
be adapted to any — cpus by and thief- Can 
a any window or other 
CLARK and CO., Sole P — place 
G. ; Paris, Manchester, Liverpool. and Dublin 


EMOVING or WAREHOUSING 

FURNITURE, &c., a ts plication should be made tc 
the BEDFORD PANTECHNICON on gg (Limited) 
for their Prospectus. Removals effected by large railway 
vans. Estimatesfree. Advances made if r 
Manager, 194, Tottenham -court-road, W. C. 


INVALUABLE TO PERSONS SUFFERING FROM 
NERVOUS AND RHEUMATIC AFFECTIONS. 


DARLOW AND CO. IMPROVED PATENT 


MAGNETINE CURATIVE 


APPLIANCES 


For Spinal, Liver, Kidney, Lang, Throat, and Chest Com- 
plaints, General Debility, indigestion, Sciatica, Neuralgia, 
ronchitis, and other forms of Nervous and Rheumatic 
Affections; also as a preventive te SEA-SICKNES3, 
CHOLERA, SMALL-POX, FEVER, &c. 


Seven years of uninterrupted progress has fully established 
the reputation of Messrs. Darlow and Co.’s Magnetic Ap- 

pliances as N pre-eminently superior to every other 
— of the kind hitherto introduced to public notice 
with regard both to their finished manufacture and remark- 
able remedial curative value. 


The advant 3 from these appliances are now 
known and ac in almost every ion of the 
civilised ond, on y so in the United Kingdom, where, 
from the Palace Royalty down to the homes of the very 


humblest of Her Majesty’s subjects, they have been received 
asa boon to suffering men, women, and children, bringing 
relief in some of the most intricate cases where ordinary 
medical treatment has failed, also in incipient paralysis and 
consumption, loss of brain and nerve power, and in that 


most distressing ailment liver complaint—there being no 


remedy in such cases so gentle, soothing, vitalising, and 
effective as Ma, netine, 


A New Pamphlet, Descriptive of MAGNETINE, sent post 
free on application to 


DARLOW AND OO., 
435, WEST STRAND, LONDON, W.C., 
Nearly opposite Charing Cross Station, three doors east of 


— —... _ 


THE BLOOD PURIFIER. 


O ONE SHOULD BE WITHOUT THE 
Sereaparila in the greet puriter of the blocd, it edlocts the 
la is it effects the 
most salutary changes Aig svat cures scrofula, scorbutic 
disorders, chronic sore eyes, rheumatism, piles, liver com- 
plaints, erysipelas, all blotches and eruptions of the skin, it 
of the blood, and all humours and 
body, in short, it acts like a chara. 
4s. 6d., 78. 6d., 18. Od. Pills acc 
i „Ie. Id., 28. O4., 4s. 64. by 
15, 36, and 60 stamps, Sold by all Depot, 
131, Fleet-street, London. Get the and blue wrapper 
with the old Dr.’s head in the centre. 


Pe 


CROSBY’S BALSAMIC COUGH 
ELIXIR. 


Opiates, Narcotics, and ei al Pelsounty ‘Dinccose 
n 


1 


malady, overs ELIXIR co as 
DR. ROOKE’S TES TESTIMONIAL 
author of 


Dr. the “ Anti-Lancet,” says : 
— I have y very and invari- 
ably it subdued Cough, Pain, and Irritation of Chest in 
cases of ion, and I can, with the 

recommend it as a most valuable adjunct 


adj 
ing treatment for this disease.” 
from opium and squills, not 
only allays the local irritation, but improves on and 
strengthens the 


DR. ROOKE’S “‘ ANTI-LANCET.” 

to e bealth and thus prolong life 

Rooke’s -I, * 8 uide 
is any 

. Rooke, 8 Con- 

late eminent author Sheridan Knowles 

incalculable 


! 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 
Now publishing, a New and Cheaper Edition of 


: PSALMS AND HYMNS, 
price Eightpence. This Edition is printed in pearl type, double 


columns, and is neatly bound in enamelled cloth. A Special Index 

of Hymns suitable for the Young has been added by the Editor. 

Congregations ordering quantities will be supplied on the usual 
liberal terms. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS AND NEW YEAR'S GIFTS. 
PSALMS AND HYMNS. 


The larger Editions of this favourite Hymn-Book, containing a Selection of the most admired 
Songs of Praise, may be had in elegant bindings, as enumera below, and would be, in many 
instances, appropriate and acceptable Gift-books. 


1. Crown 8vo. For the PULPIT and FAMILY WORSHIP, Calf gilt, 10s. 6d. ; morocco, 12s. 6d. 
2. 12mo. For FAMILY WORSHIP, &c. Calf, 8s. 6d. ; morocco, 10s. ; ditto extra, 12s. 
3. 18mo. For the PEW or STUDY. Calf, 6s. 6d. ; morocco, 7s. 6d. ; ditto extra, 8s. 6d. 


4. Fscp. 8vo. Double cols. For the PEW; and being thin, convenient for carrying. Morocco 
limp, 5s. ; moroceo extra, 6s, 6d. 


The above may be had, if required, with ee titles. 


7 Applications for Grants to Widows and Orphans must be made to the Trustees before Zlst March. 
Apply to Rev. J. T. WIGNER, Tressilian Road, Lewisham High Road, S. E. 


Published for the Trustees by J. HADDON and CO., Bouverie Street, Fleet Street. 
Badge Row Chambers, E. C. JOHN TEMPLETON, Secretary. 


DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE, 
CHLORODYNE is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuably remedy ever 


overed. 
CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known for Coughs, Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma. 
CHLORODYNE effectually checks and arrests those too often fatal diseases--Diphtheria, Fever, 
Croup, Ague. 
CHLORODYNE acts like a charm in Diarrhea, and is the only specific in Cholera and Dysentery. 
CHLORODYNE effectually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, and Spasms. 


CHLORODYNE is the only palliative in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, 
Meningitis, &c. 


From Lord Francis Conynouam, Mount Charles, Donegal, 11th December, 1808. 
am, who this time last year bought some of Dr. J. Collis Hrowne's Chioradyne from Mr. 
most wonderful medicine, will be glad to have half-a-dosen bottles sent to the above 


he received a despatch from Iler err at 
Manilla, to the effect that Cholera has service was 


and that the ONLY remedy of 
CHLORODYNE.”’—See Lancet, lst December 1 


CAUTION.—BEWARE OF PIRACY AND IMITATIONS, 


Caution,—Vice-Chancellor Sir W Pas Woop stated that Dr. J. Cottis Browns was, undoubtedly, the Inventor 
a amar aad ct FS 13th J = Defendant, Freeman, was berately untrue, which, he regretted to say, had 
worn to.—See , 100 ’ 
Sold in Bottles at le. ] 2 Od, 4s. 6d., and Ils. each. None is uine without the words Dr. J. COLLIS 
BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE * on the Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 


Sora Manvracrurers—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. 


LEA AND PERRINS SAUCE. 
THE “ WORCESTERSHIRE,” 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs, “ The only Good Sauce,” 
Improves the appetite, and aids digestion. 
Uurivalled for piquancy and flavour. 


ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 


“Lord Francis Con 
Davenport, and has found it a 
address.” 


Earl Russell communicated to the College « of Physicians that 
fearfully, 


MOK CHIMNEYS.—Our Chimney-tops never 
fail to cure. We fix them No Oure, No Pay,” or send 
them to all parts on trial and approval, 


WILSON and CO., 20, Seymour-street, N. W. 


OR the BLOOD is the LIFE.’—See 
Deuteronomy, chap. ii., verse 23 


(\LARKE'S WORLD - FAMED BLOOD 


MIXTURE, 
The GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER and RESTORE 
For and clearing the blood from all i: 


, Skin Diseases, and sores of all kinds, 
and permanent cure. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the Names of LEA & PERRINS on all bottles 
and labels. 


ROSSE and BLACKWELI, London, and sold 
by all Dealers in Sauces througho it the World. 


JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S 
“CHERRY TOOTH PASTE” 


Corea Glandule 1 
Greatly excels all other preparations for the Teeth. 2 . 
“AGUA AMABELLA” As this Mixture is t — te the taste, and warranted 
Restores the Human Hair to its pristine hue, no matter at free from anything | to the most delicate constitution 
what age. A. n 
“TOILET and NURSERY POWDER” e Thousands of Testimoniats from all parts 


Beautifully perfumed and guaranteed pure. 
SK for JOHN GOSNELL and C0.“8, 
and see that you have none other than their GENUINE 


Sold by all respectable 
CHEMISTS and PERFU MERS. 
Wholesale, Angel-passage, 93, Upper Thames-street, London. 


AYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS. — Sufferers 
ints, and other 
mediate — but fre- 
— the above Pills. 
and free from everything 


Sold in bottles, 2s. 3d. each, and in cases containing six 
cara the great majority of longatanding eee “BY AL 
cases — 4 

CHEMI 1 PATENT MEDICINE VENDORS 
op oo 5 ant of 


1 the world, or sent to 
F. J. CLARKE, Chemist, Hightret Lina 
Wholesale—All 


. 
Patent Medicine Houses. 


EALT 
PEPP 


STRENGTH, ENERGY, — 
RS QUININE a) IRON TONIC 
the nerves, enriches the 


tite, and will completely restore to health. sith,” Bee 4a" ba. 


aud lls. ; free, 66 stamps.—Pepper, 237, Tottenham- 
and all chemists. 


7 RESTORER. Bottles ls. 6d. each. 

LOCKYER’S 3 K I RESTORER 
Pep reparation) wi restore in a few 2522 

2 ght hair tite yal chem mit, and J” Popp 177 sly 

whe mo yes road, London, whose eddrese 

must be on the label, or it is not b genuine. cut Wa 

ELLAR’S CORN and BUNION PLASTERS 

are warranted to cure Corns, Bunions, and enlarged 

Toe Joints in a few off Poteet Boxes, ls. 14d., of all 

Totteuham-court-road, London. 


Y 
By post 14 stamps. 


Id., 2s. 94., and 43. 64, nny ooh 


Dr. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC 
Mr. Thresh, Chemist, Dukinfield, 
writes: —“ Many cures of asthma, bronchitis, cou „ colds, 
&c., have come under my notice. No other will 
the The * — all e 

Throat and 
Ne a instant — Sold by all 


eines, at Is 


ORE CURES b 
WAPERS.— 


Nervous os 


—— — —ů 


THE NONCONFORMIST. 


Jan. 7, 1874. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION. 


56, OLD BAILEY, LONDON, Ec. 
KIND WORDS. 


_ — <x 


IND WORDS. 
PUBLISHED MONTHLY, 
PRICE THREEPENCE. 


IND WORDS is the best Magazine published 
K at the price for young people. 


IND 14 ge is en a la 
K ae 


and increas- 
its value. 


a 1 is I with every class of 
to youthful taste. 


K. D WORDS is a * * library in itself, 
La es Art, Science, and Literature, to enforce 


2 WORDS is full of pictures of a high class, 


which contributes much towards its popularity. 


Kp WORDS Stories are written by the best 
Authors for the Young. 


KD. WORDS E. a F.. by the 
ston, B. Clarke, and — 5 


Kr WORDS is also 


articles in poetry and prose 7 the 
numerous staff. 


Kr we WORDS for i373 makes splendid 
20 hristmas Present, or New Year's Git, price 30, 
K 


K N D WORDS for 1873 contains Charley Laurel, 
a Tale of the Sea, by W. H. G. Kingston. 


K Nö WORDS for 1873 contains Mr. Dalton’s 
Prescription, by Ascot B. Hope. 


KIND wa for 1873 contains The Land of 
the Pigtail, by B. Clarke. 


KIND WORDS for 1873 contains Oliver’s Oath, 
and how he kept it, by Sarah Doudney. 


KD WORDS, KIND WORDS. 


56, OLD BAILEY, E.C. 


EXPLORATION FUND.—The 
STATEMENT for January, 1874, is 


ConrTENnTs. 


Pn „ 


found near Bethany. 


M. Clermont Ganneau on the Sarcophagi 
a. Soe, 3 4 1 UI 


ustrations from original 


Mr. e ng, 
Cave of Adullam. 
Prof. Pusey on the Site of Asbkelon. 


Issued this week free to Subscribers from the Society's 
Office, 9, Pall Mall East. 


Published by R. Bentley and Son, 8, New Burlington-street 


HE THEOLOGICAL REVIEW: a 
Journal of Reli Feeney and Life. Edited 
Cual BAA, Published quarterly: price 2s. 
NO. XIV. JANUARY, 1874. 
od Heteropathy, Aversion, Sympathy. By Frances Power 


2. Friends and their Foes. By Alexander Gordon, M.A. 
3. On the Genealogical in Genesis. By A. H. 


M.A. 
A Group of French Friends.—II. By Charles Beard, 


By William James Lam 
By J. H. Scholten, B. N. (ot 


Sent post free for 10s, per annum. . 
Williams and N 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden 
2 and Edinburgh. 


In two Handsome Volumes, Text and wife royal 4to, 
clear print, half-bound morrocco, £3 3s. net, 


UBFOLD UNION 2 — 
— the 2 — 
A. R Faussett. With 
William Wesley, 28, Essex-street, Strand. 
HAMILTON’S PATENT “UNION” MUSICAL 
NOTATION. 


THE “UNION” SOROOL SINGING- 
BOOK. A first Lesson-Book for Children in Singing. 

BOOK. wd] Exercises, Rounds, and School Senge fee 
two vuices. Price 4d. Specimen copy from Glasgow for 


3 stamps. 

THE UNION“ eos -SONG 
GARLAND, — 1 — — 
6 Nos. at 3d. each, or complete in Ny 2s. A —— 
Number for 3 stamps. Sol-fa edition. No. 1, 


now ready, price 3d. 
“UNION ” 


SACRED TUNE- 


Wm. Hamilton, Music Publisher, Glasgow; 
F. Pitman, and Simpkin, Marshall, aud Co,, London. 


Now ready, No. 87, price 3s. 64, 


E BRITISH and FOREIGN EVAN- 
 GELICAL REVIEW for JANUARY. Edited by 
the Rev. J, Oswald Drxes, D. D. 


CONTENTS :— 
I. Erasmus. By the Rev. Marcus Dods, D. D., 


U. Calvi 1 Modern Life. By the Rev. James 
Ill. The Tae bene Movement. By the Rev. Dr. 
IV. The Hamah em Wiens Bt Hittite Remains. By the 
„Damascus. 

V. The New Hea the History of Toréel By the 
Toe Theology” of “ Culture.” By the Rev. F. F. 

VII. The Testimony of Ancient Monuments to the Historic 

Truth of 


VIL. Current Literature — American Quarterlies — Dutch 
and German Periodicals Notices of New Books. 


London: James Nisbet and Co., 21, Berners-street, W. 


Now ready, crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. cloth, 


ONG * EVENINGS and WORK to do in 


THEM. By Mrs. Bayty, Author of “ Ragged 
Homes,” &c. 


London: James Nisbet and Co., 21, Berners-street, W. 
Now ready, crown 8vo, 5s. cloth, 
She Nee of the CHOSEN PEOPLE: a 


Londou: James Nisbet and Co., 21, Bernera-street, W. 


Just published, crown 8vo, 2s. cloth limp, 28. 6d. boards, 


HE VICTORY of FAITH. A Series of 
Addresses on the Book of Joshua. A Sequel to 
“Heavenly Places.” By Stevenson A. BLacxwoop. 


London: James Nisbet and Co., 21, Berners-street, W. 


Just published, post 8vo, 6s. cloth. 


HE WORD of LIFE: Selections from the 
Work of a Ministry. By the Rev. Cuas. J. Brown, 
D.D., Edinburgh. 


London: James Nisbet and Co., 21, Berners-street, W. 


Just published, crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. cloth, 


HE GOSPEL and its FRUITS: a Book for 
the Young. By the Rev. J. H. Witson, M.A., Edin- 


— James Nisbet an d Co., 21, Berners-street, W. 


Just published. royal 32 mo, 2s. 6d. cloth, 
WELL is DEEP; or, Scripture IIlustra- 
Morning 


Scripture. Arranged and Evenin 
Bible Retlings for ov or every Day in the Lear. N 
London: James Nisbet and Co., 21, Berners-street, W. 


Just published, crown 8vo, 9d. clota, 
Ad: * — of — —— of 
according to as tten b 
Mark, “Lake and John, = — ty 
— r LL.D. 


London: James Nisbet and Co., 21, Berners-street, W. 
Just published, price 4d., 


HY are so FEW CONVERTED in the 
PRESENT DAY? 


London: James Nisbet and Co,, 21, Berners-street, W. 
THE POPULAR HISTORY OF ENG- 


LAND. By Cams Kwnicut, E Contains 
e 1.000 0 Hagrerings, ff. 188 Port 185 Portraits on 

1 elaborate Index, 
Ke. 82 in’ 3 


£3 16s. “ The greatest literary work of his life.” 3 


OLD ENGLAND (50,000 copies sold): a Pic- 
torial Museum of Antiquities. ited by CHARLES 
Kwiaur, Esq. With nearly 3,000 Illustrations, in- 

40 folio-sised 


E 
enen 


KITTO’S ILLUSTRATED PAMILY 
BIBLE. Two Vols., 4to, 800 one ee Notes 
on Sacred e 800 Engravings. Handsome 
— canton ls. A 1 Canon Birxs, M.A. 


— n IN NEW. TYPE, with 
Coloured Plates, and Maps, 


beautiful vings, Steel 

1,000 Woodcuts. 5 — by Co \ ne Birks, 
M.A. To be completed in Fifty Parts at ls. 

N.B.—Of these two Editions nearly 100,000 Copies have been sold. 


THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. I[ntroduc- 
— Essay by Dr. LANDELS on — Life, Works, 
Genius. Upwards of 100 Engravings by 
8 a by Harvey. Cloth, ex extra gilt, crown gro, 
(No ready. 


_ "Bene AND THE DESE, in Four 
Vols. (50,000 sold), embracing the whole rot with 
Notes, Outlines, References. 38. each, post free 

CHILDREN’S SERVICES: a Book of 
Pictorial Family Worship. Small 4to, 300 Engravings, 
384 pages, elegant gilt, 6s. 

SUNDAY HALF-HOUBS, in 52 Chapters. 
Cloth gilt, red 192 vo, 200 Woodcuts, 
Sixteen Full-page Illustrations, price 3s., post free. 


JAMES SANGSTER and CO,, 31, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


{Eleventh Edition, revised, this day, price One Shilling; by 
post, ls. 3d., 
HE TRUSTEES’ GUIDE. A Synopsis of 
the Powers of Investment usually given to 
a Practical Directions for the —— of Trustees in 
— and Tables of Securities. 
By Ba! —— a 


London : — Stanford, Charing Cross. 


RACROFT’S * — 7 V ” 2nd Edi- 
tion. t t of C 
N Ir t time. | 
Price, mounted, 5s, ; by post, 58. 6d. 


‘Leadon ; Edward Stanford, Charing Crc 8. 


y= 


STUDIES for the PULPIT; containing 
more than Three Hundred Sermons and Outlines, 
with Biblical Illustrations, 8 
Ke. Eighth Edition, cloth 9s. ( 7 — 
„The volume will be greatly heipfu 
„Addresses itself to a large class, and — their 
wants. —N onconformist. 


London: John F. Shaw _ Co., 48, Paternoster-row, 
C. 


THE PENNY CHRISTIAN HYMNAL. 
500 Hymns for the Church and Home. 
Specimen Copy post free for Three Halfpence. - 
London: John F. Shaw one Co., 48, Paternoster-row, 


THE CHRISTIAN HYMNAL. 
Hymns for the Church and Home. 


RUBY EDITION, price Oux Penny sewed. 

BOU RGEOIS EDITION, price SIXPENCE limp cloth. 

Specimen and list of reduced prices to Pastors and 
Congregations post free. 


London: John F. Shaw and Co., 
E. C. 


500 


48, Paternoster-row, 


Just published, price, ee 3s. 6d.; by post, 
3. 10d., 


EMORIALS of the Rev. JAMES ROWLAND, 

of HENLEY-ON-THAMES. By his three 
Daventers. With Introductions by the Rev. T. Binney 
and Rev. J. Sroventon, D.. 


London: Hodder and Stonghton. 
Reading : Barcham end — 


— — — 


Just published, post avo, — 7s. 6d., 


OAN of ARC, and the Times of Charles the 
Seventh, King of France. By Mrs, Bray, Author of 
“ Good St. Louis,” &c. 
“ A beautiful piece of historic biogra 
“Mrs, Bray has in this work su 
tation.” — Nonconformist. 
„Most of our readers will rise from its perusal not only 
with increased information, but with sympathies awakened 
and elevated.”—The Times. 


Griffith and Farran, St. Paul's Churchyard. 


phy.”—Art Journal. 
her previous repu- 


This day, 8vo, price Sixpence. 
HE CHURCH of ENGLAND: REFORM or 
DISESTABLISHMENT, WHICH! By One or 
HER PRESBYTERS. 
London: Robert Hardwicke, 192, Piccadilly. 


Price 28. 6d., paper; 4s., cloth, gilt edges. 250 pages. 
ACRED SONGS, Ancient and Modern. A 
complete collection of Sacred Vocal Music suitable for 
home use, comprising 100 songs by the most celebrated com- 
posers, ancient and modern, and including new compositions 
written ape? for thie work * — ee ggg tee 
Cowen, J enry Smart. 
by Jonn Haze. — ation. 


Boosey and Co., Holles- street. 
OBERT COCKS and Co.’s NEW SONGS :— 


The Ride (in three keys). J. L. M . 4s. each, 
The Brook aud the Wave. J. L. Molloy, ‘ 
Let the Hills Resound. Bri Richacds. 


3s. 
. tte Prince. Glover. 3s. Class 
, four voices, for two 


"God ies the Prince of of Wales. Brinley Richards. 4s, 
L 


In Shadow land. Ciro Pinsuti. 
Longing (in B fiat and 9 38 Abt. 3s. each. 
. ( Miss M. Lindsay. 38, 
L in t 


Softly at Thy Window. Anne Fricker. 3s. 
The of Flowers. W. T. Wrighton. 3s. 


N.B.—All Sheet Music at half-price, post free, in stamps, 
Order of all musicsellers. 
London, , sole Publishers, Robert Cocks and Co, New 
urlington-street. 


THE LEADING DAILY, WEEKLY, AND MONTHLY 
PAPERS OF AUSTRALIA, 


A eg Bo + ARGUS nto gad A 
8 A um specially prepared 
readers, by each Monthly Mail = Brindisi. — 
scription, including postages, 78. 7 


HE AUSTRALASIAN e 32 large 


pages. Annual 1 including postages 
32s, 6d. ; Quarterly, 8s. 


HE AUSTRALASIAN SKETCHER by PEN 
and PENCIL: anew Illustrated Paper, Se 5 
each Mail. Annual Su including postages, 7s. 6d 


To ADVERTISERS these Papers afford the best * 
mediums of publicity over all the colonies of Australasia 
Address, “ Publisher,” 26, Cornhill, London, 


Henn, by Gripert L. BAvER. 
Improved ENGLISH MANUFACTURE, suitable for 
CuuRCH AND CHAPEL SERVICES, 

Concert Rooms, Private Families, &., Ke. Price lasts on 
application, at the Cumberland Works, 49, Tottenham- 

street, London, W. 


-" 


MPROVED and ECONOMIC COOKERY,.— 
Use LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT of MEAT 
“stock” for beef-tea, soups, made dishes, and sauces ; 
me fine flavour and great strength. Invariably adopted in 
ated * when fairly tried. 
CauTION,—Genuine only with Baron Liebig’s facsimile 
across label. 


Published by WILLIAx Rosert Wn.tcox, at No. 18, Bouverie 
Street, London; and Printed by Ronzur Kinoestow Burr, 
Wine Office Court, Fleet Street, London.—Wednesday, . 


January 7, 1874. 
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